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Well-To-Do Laity and Starving 
Clergy 


The following poem is by a High Church | 
Episcopalian and is colored by sacerdotalism, 
but its main theme is one that is as pertinent | 
to Congregationalists as to any other sect: 


Now what are you going to do with them, 
These priests of the Church of God” 

As their journey wearily nears its end 
In the path their Master trod 


These men you have fed with the paltry | 
crumbs 
Which fell from your ample feasts: 
Though they came as the Lord’s Ambassadors, 
As His Prophets, Kings, and Priests. 


The waters of |.ife which fell from their hands 
Pledged you the gift of new Birth. 

By them were you fed with the Living Bread, 
The Food of infinite worth. 


For you at His Throne, with the great High | 
Priest | 
They otfered the Victim slain: 
I'hus pleading for you the grace that was won 
Through the Master’s bitter pain. 


‘hey have watched and waited beside you 
sick 
With patient and sleepless eyes; 
fo comfort the dying souls you have loved 
At the gates of Paradise 


Ihen out of the pitiful wage you gave, 
lave they given more than you: 

hough the struggle to live meant sacrifice, 
Still they gave, and no one knew. 


When years of hard service had made them 
wise, 
And their strength and love were tried, 
yy the hands that at one time greeted them, 
hey were gently pushed aside. 


Beyond the dread line of the world’s applause, | 
While life was still at its best; 

{4 bandoned, left drifting as derelicts, 
When the sun sets in the West. 





\h! what are you going to do with them 
In view of the Lord’s decree: 

‘* Whoever receiveth these priests of Mine, 
Che same he receiveth Me”’ 


Suppose that they wandered forth from your | 
streets 
As the Lord God bade them do, 


16 
When the men of old time rejected them; 
Will His eurse then rest on you: 


You wonder why, when the grain is so ripe, | 
rhe harvesters are so few. 
You laymen who barter, and grasp, and hoard, | 
lhe answer must come from you | 
—F, N. Westcott. 


Our Witty Contemporaries 
SHOCKING SABBATH DESECRATION 


senator Penrose tells of a friend who re- 
cently engaged a Scotch girl, the strictest sort 
of Presbyterian, just come to this country. 
One Sunday the lady induced her to attend a 
beautiful church just erected. On her return 
the mistress asked if she had not found the 
church a fine one. 

‘* Yes, Ma’am,’’ 
very beautiful.” 

** And the singing,” said the lady, ** wasn’t 
that iovely’”’ 

**O, yes,” replied the nurse, ‘*‘it was very | 
lovely, Ma’am; but don’t you think it’s an 
awful way to spend the Sabbath? ’’—Lippin- 
cott’s. 


responded the girl, ‘‘it is 


4 FLUENT SPEAKER 


‘** Lately,” said the chairman of a certain 
milk-dealers’ association, ‘“‘there has been 
a phenomenal demand for milk at our farm, 
and to stem the flowing tide of orders that 
threatens to submerge us we have been 
obliged, metaphorically speaking, to call all 
hands to the pump.”’ 











T. & T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Sole Agents for America 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


The Literature of Theism 


Selected and Edited, with notes, by ALFRED CALDECOTT, M. A., D. D., and H. R. MACKINTOSH, 
M.A.,D Phil. Svo, $2.50 net. 


The Religious Controversies of Scotland 


By the Rev. H. F. HENDERSON, M. A., author of “* Erskine of Linlathen " Svo, $1.75 net. 


Christus in Ecclesia Faith and Knowledge 
Sermons on the Church and its Institutions. Sermons. By W. R. INGE, M. A., Fellow and 
By HASTINGS RASHDALL, D. Litt., D.C. L Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. Svo, $1.50 
Svo , $1.50 net. net. 


pee ~ 
Waiting upon God 
By the Late A. B. DAVipson, D.D, LL. D., Litt. D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh 
Edited by J. A. PATTERSON, D. D. 8vo, $2.00 net 


The Christian Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 


By the Rey. RoneErRt M. ADAMSON, M A. 12mo, $1.50 net 


The Miracles of Unbelief English Church History 1575-1649 
By FRANK BALLARD, M. A., B. D., ete By the REV. ALFRED PLUMMER, M. A.,, 
Sixth edition, revised. Svo, $1.00 net D. D. 12mo, $1.00 net 


The Theology of the Reformed Church | The Life Everlasting 


IN Irs Ft NDAMENTAI PRIN¢ CE LES. By the Studies inthe Subjectof the Future. By REy. 
Lat WILLIAM HASsTIF, BD. D. 12mo, $1.50 DAVID PURVES, M. A. 12mo, $1.50 jet 


By Nile and Euphrates 


A RECORD oF DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE. By H. VALENTINE GEERE, of the Staff of the Baby 
lonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. Witu maps and illustrations. 8vo, $3.50 neé. 


The Teaching of Jesus A Short History of the West- 
By the Rev. D. M. Ross, D. D., Glasgow minster Assembly 


Omo, 60 cents nef. 


By W. BEVERIDGE, M. A. 16mo0, $1.00 nef 


Bible Class Primers 


EZEKIEL, by REV. W. HARVEY JELLIF, 
Translated and Edited by the Late RE\ M.A.,K D. ELI, SAMUEL and SAUL, by 
WILLIAM HASsTIE, D. D. 16mo, 75 cents net. REV. CHARLES A. SALMOND, D. D. Each 
lSmo, paper, 20 cents net. 


Outlines of Pastoral Theology 








[IN PREPARATION 
Prolegomena to the 
Grammar of New Testament Greek 


By Pror. J. Hove Mouuron, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, ete. Zn press 





1 oh ° ° = ° 
The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia 
By A. H.SAYCE, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. (The Gifford Lectures 
Svo, $3.50 net. 
A most important and exhaustive work, containing much new material, and far surpassing Pro 
fessor Sayee’s other contributions to this subject. 


The Pauline Epistles Demonic Possession in the New 


Introductory and Expository studies. By Testament 
the Rev. R. D. SHAW, M.A., &. D., Edinburgh 


SVO, $3.50 net 


Its Relations, Historical, Medical and Theo 

logica By W. MENZIES ALENANDER. 
‘A careful and very valuable study of the 8vo, $1.50 net 

writings of the great apostle.’ The lute 


Forerunners of Dante 
An account of some of the more important 


Old Testament Prophecy 





By the Late A. B. DAvipson, D. D., LL D., Visions of the Unseen World, from the Earliest 
Litt. D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Times. #y Marcus Dops, M. A. (Cantab.) 
Edinburgh. 8vv, $3.50 net 12mo, $1.50 net. 


The Fatherhood of God 


In Christian Truth and Life. By J. Scorr Lipcrrr, M. A., author of ‘‘ The Spiritual Principle of 
the Atonement.”” Svo, $3.00 net 


as ° ° 
The Historical New Testament 
By REv. JAMES MOFFATT. Thick Svo. 726 pages. $4.50 net. 
“ The most important book on the credentials of Christianity that has appeared in the country fora long 
while. It is, to begin with,a work of extraordinary learning, labor and ability. Mr. Moffatt has studied the 


New Testament, and all the recent literature upon it, with a thoroughness and sincerity that are beyond 
praise, and for the general student almost beyond belief.”’— The British Weekly. 


The Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
Reconciliation 


By ALBERT RirscHL. The Positive Development of the Doctrine. English Translation edited 
by H. R. MACKINTOSH and A B. MACAULAY. 8vo, $4.00 net. 


“ His greatest work.” — The Outlook. * The master’s chief work.’’— Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 


Bible Studies 


By Dk G. A. DEISSMAN. Contributions chiefly from Papyri and Inscriptions to the History of the 
Language, the Literature and the Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Christianity. 
Svo, $3.00 net 











Vew Catalogue of T. & T. Clark’s Books sent Free by Post upon application. 
These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Withdrawal of the Discount 
of 43% from Regular Prices of 
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An Opportunity 
that is Passing! 





The oncesctgsres 4 History of the World 


Putting Flesh on the 
Dry Bones of History 


Why do not Americans read 
history? Because most of it is so 
“‘weary, stale, flat and unprofita- 
ble,” obsolete, superfluous, redun- 
dant, fit only for the dust heap of 
oblivion. Americans neglect the 
most important of all subjects be- 
cause they have not time to wade 
through piles of dusty books and 
find for themselves the priceless 
gems, the immortal masterpieces 
of historic narration. 

One great aim of Zhe Historians’ 
Listory of the World is to remove 
from history this reproach of being 
dry and dead. It has succeeded 
—in the opinion of the thousands 
who have purchased .the work. 
One enthusiastic subscriber ex- 
pressed himself thus: “I did not 
know that the dry bones of history 
could take on such life.” There 
you have it exactly. This great 
book clothes the dry bones of his- 
tory with attractive flesh and blood 
and makes them live and move. 

It is not surprising that histor- 
ical books are largely dry and dead. 
Only a few chapters in each im- 
portant work are as a rule vital 
and worthy of preservation to all 
posterity—just as it is true that 
only three or four of the greatest 
pictures of a famous painter live 
in the minds of people, while all 
the rest are forgotten. 

It is the business of Zhe His- 
History to separate the 
enduring from the transitory in 
the writings of the great historians 
of every age, to collect the most 
splendid and valuable chapters, to 
elucidate and enliven them with 
editorial comment and modern 
views, and to combine them into a 
complete work of such strength 
and charm that it carries you away 
and makes the very serious sub- 
ject of world-history seem easy 
and delightful. 


torians’ 





GROVER CLEVELAND, ex-President 
of the United States, commends Ze 
Historians’ History of the World 
to all Americans 


N.my judgment a knowledge of 

history becomes more important 
with the passing of time; and it 
seems to me that it never was so 
impor tant as in these days of stir- 
ring events and wondrous change. 

Many of us are obliged to con- 
fess, that for one reason or another 
we missed opportunities to study 
history in younger days. How- 
ever much we may now lament this, 
we know the only chance we shall 
have to remedy our embarrassing 
deficiency must be found in an ar- 
rangement of historical facts and 
epochs, in such a way as to be suited 
to the engrossing occupations and 
scant ees of our later years. 

I have never seen a work that so 
completely answers this purpose as 
The Historians Ffistory of the 
World. It is of broader import- 
ance thana mere book of reference, 
and yet no book of reference can be 
more comprehensive or easier of 
profitable utilization. 

I believe those who have these 
volumes within their reach are pro- 
vided with the means of a substan- 
tial historical equipment. 


(Signed) GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Wi aneemeaeCr came ae some 


The Advance in Prices 


HE completion of The Historians’ 

ITistory of the World, the most 
successful new book in many years, 
will be followed immediately by an 
advance in the prices. 

During publication the history has 
been offered to Congregationalist read- 
ers at a discount of 43 per cent. from 
the regular prices. This generous con- 
cession and the distribution of specimen 
volumes (substituting the book for the 
book agent, and saving the agent’s com- 
mission) have achieved 


A GREAT AND IMMEDIATE 
SUCCESS 


for this history, which is now univer- 
sally recognized as the one complete, 
modern, and at the same time interest- 
ing narrative of all history and all times. 
For example, it brings Japanese history 
down to the battle of Liao Yang and 
United States history down to the 
election of Roosevelt. 

Do you fully realize the value of 
‘¢The Historians’ History of the 
World ’’ and the remarkable advan- 
tage of the concession which is 
now to be withdrawn ? 


This work is at once the most readable and 
the most useful work of our day. “‘Nothing 
is better calculated to fit a man for success in 
business and all the affairs of life than the 
reading of history,” says one high authority. © 
Every philosopher and public man whose 
opinion is worth having agrees with this. The 
Historians’ History makes all history for the 
first time easy and delightful to read by com- 
bining the most valuable and splendid chap- 
ters of all the great historians, from Thucy- 
dides to Theodore Roosevelt, into one com- 
plete, artistic narrative. 

Two thousand great historians have been 
drawn upon in this work, and 15,000 are 
briefly quoted. Every important event in 
history, from the building of the Pyramids 
to the siege of Port Arthur, is adequately 
described. Every civilized country, however 
small, is included. Every great university 
of the world has contributed its professors 
and graduates to the enterprise. 

Please bear in mind that a payment of $2.00 
AT ONCE will bring you delivery of the en- 
tire set, and that you can pay the balance in 
small monthly sums at the low introductory 
prices; but FUTURE ORDERS will be 
charged the higher price. 


If you have not seen a Specimen Volume 
send this application at once: 


To THE OUTLOOK 
225 Fourth Avenue, City: 


Please send a Specimen Volume of The Historians 





History of the World, without cost to me. I promise 





to return it to you at your expense, within seven days 
after receipt, whether I decide to subscribe or not. 
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Mrs. Leland Stanford 


BY REV. CHARLES R. BROWN, OAKLAND 


{At the funeral service of Mrs. Stanford 
held at Palo Alto, Cal., the address was given 
by Dr. Brown of Oakland, who has known her 
intimately and who is a frequent lecturer 
and speaker at Leland Stanford University. 
Spoken from the steps of the handsome mau- 
soleum, the address was heard by over ten 
thousand persons gathered to do her honor 
and hushed into reverent silence by the occa- 
sion.—EDITORS. } 


We have reached the place where we are to 
render this last sad office to all that remains 
on earth of this honored and generous family. 
The dust shall return to dust as it was but the 
memory of what they have been and have 
done will abide here forever, and the helpful 
influence of the service they have rendered 
will rest unceasingly upon our state and na- 
tion, and upon the young manhood and woman- 
hood of lands across the sea. 

The high office of sorrow has been abun- 
dantly declared in literature, in art and in 
life. The sweet singer of Israel looking back 
upon the supreme bereavement of his life said, 
**Thou hast enlarged me when I was in dis- 
tress ’’—the suffering had served to widen the 
range of his sympathies and to extend his 
purpose of usefulness. One of the most widely 
read poems in the English language sprang 
from Tennyson’s sorrow over the death of 
his friend Hallam. 

The loveliest building which adorns the 
earth, the Taj Mahal, grew out of the sorrow 
of a generous man over the death of his 
devoted wife. The strains of that Funeral 
March and Seraphic Chant by Guilmant, 
which alone is able to contend for pre-emi- 
nence in that field with the celebrated com- 
position of Chopin, was written three days 
after the death of the composer’s mother. 
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Somehow the eyes that have been washed 
with tears come to have a clearer vision of the 
beauty of holiness and of service and of God. 

We think of all this as we gather here 
around this mausoleum and under the shadow 
of these noble university buildings. It was 
far away in sunny Italy that the light died 
out of the sky for these devoted parents. Pos- 
sessed of ample means and with the highest 
aspirations for the development and useful- 
ness of their only son, it seemed, when he 
died, that the very purpose of existence for 
them was utterly gone. 

But in the very hour of this overwhelming 
sadness Senator Stanford rose up and said, 
** The children of California shall be my chil- 
dren ’’—and the plans for this splendid insti- 
tution began to take shapein his mind. And 
from the very place where mother love seemed 
to go down in defeat before the stroke of 
death, this noble woman came forth with a 
tender, gracious interest in all the boys and 
girls whoin years to come would gather here 
upon her own estate and within these goodly 
buildings to receive training and equipment 
for that life of useful service which she would 
have chosen for herown son. The old word 
of the Psalmist was again made flesh, for God 
enlarged them when they were in distress un- 
til their generous purpose included a multi- 
tude of sons and daughters which no man as 
yet can number. . 

It is not for me to utter here those words of 
personal eulogy which are upon all our lips. 
Look up and out upon these stately buildings! 
Look into the faces of the serious and cul- 
tured men who compose the faculty! Look 
upon the faces of promise which belong to 
the alumni and the student body! Let your 
vision stretch on into the future and include 
the innumerable company yet to be blessed 
by the benefactions of this university, and 
you will read the eulogy which needs no word 
of mine! 
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When David Livingstone died in Africa, far 
inland, the faithful black men—his native 
friends, whom he had led into Christian life— 
took his body upon their shoulders and bore 
it all the way, two hundred miles, to the sea- 
coast, where it was placed on board the 
British ship to be carried to its last resting- 
place in Westminster Abbey: It was a beau- 
tiful service, and the world will never forget 
their devotion. 

And if all those who have been blessed and 
who are yet to be blessed by the generous 
kindness of Mrs. Stanford could have gath- 
ered, there would have been enough for them 
to have stretched hands all the way across 
the wide sea to sunny Hawaii and to have 
offered her body the conveyance of loving 
appreciation to its resting-place beside the 
university to which she has given herself 
without measure. Yet after all the body is 
but the outworn and discarded tenement from 
which the life has moved into ampler quar- 
ters, and our highest service is best rendered 
to the souls of those we love. If all those to 
whom she has been a friend could come, they 
would take her spirit in the arms of their 
gratitude and bear it to the place where it 
may become a pillar in the temple of our 
God, to go no more out. 





It is strange that Christ should often 
speak his most remarkable words to 
the least remarkable persons. Here is a 
woman who for one splendid moment. 
emerges from the unknown, stands as in 
a blaze of living light and vanishes 
into the unknown again. But while she 
stands she is immortalized, the moment 
becomes an eternal now, in which Christ 
and she face each other forever, he giv- 
ing and she receiving truths the world 
can never allow to die.— Fairbairn. 

















A NEW MISSIONARY BOOK BY DR. R. F. HORTON 





OUTLINES OF THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


By WILLIAM SANDAY, D. D., LL. D. 


248 pages, 12mo0, $1.25 net (postage 12 cents). 


‘“‘He is painstaking in arriving at facts and gentle 
and fair in his assertion of his position and his mono- 
graph merits the praise it has received.”—_N. Y. Evening 


THE BIBLE, 


ITS ORIGIN AND NATURE 
By PROF. MARCUS DODS, D. D. 


12mo0, $1.00 net (postage 12 cents). 

_ The wide knowledge of his special topic as well as 
his sincere earnestness, inspires the reader.””—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 

“He states his arguments with great ability and 
meets objectors with ingenuity and skill.”— Outlook. 








A New Commentary on 


AMOS AND HOSEA 


By W. R. HARPER, PH. D., LL. D. 


Crown 8vo., $3.00 net (postage 24 cents). 

A new volume in the International Critical Com- 
mentary Series, which has been characterized by the 
leading theological publications as ‘‘the best com- 
mentary on the whole Bible in existence.” 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











The Bible a Missionary Book 


By R. F. HORTON, D. D., London 
Pp. 190. $1.00 net. 


Regarding this book the author says as follows: 


“T was startled, in conversing with some friends who havea unique 
acquaintance with missionary literature, to hear that there is no bouk 
which gives a comprehensive view of the Bible as a call to missionary 
work. This at the first blush, would have seemed a task repeatedly 
attempted. But I was not able to supplement the knowledge of my 
friends by mentioning any book which had accomplished it; and, en 
reflection, I began to realize that such a book could hardly have been 
written till very recent times, because it is only by the labor of mod- 
ern scholarship, and in the light of the very modern science of com- 
parative religion, that any one can form a just notion of the intrinsic 
missionary quality of the Bible. I realized, too, this singular anomaly, 
that while the most original workers in Biblical scholarship are blind 
to the missionary question, the most ardent promoters of the mission- 
ary cause are suspicious of Biblical science ; and that while the stu- 
dents of comparative religion are chiefly engaged in showing the 
common elements of all religions, they who are forward in missionary 
zeal are so confident of the supremacy of Christianity that they do 
not give due consideration to the light which comparative religion 
casts on Christianity. The book then that is needed has not yet 
been written, and some years may pass before it can be written, 
but meanwhile some tentative suggestions may be made in order 
to turn the attention of missionary students in the right direction, 
and prepare the Church for a new discovery of the treasure which 
she possesses in the Word and of the work which she is to do in the 
world. At present few devout souls seem to apprehend how startlingly 
the view of the Bible which modern scholarship is giving us, illus- 
trates the old seventeenth-century maxim that ‘the Lord hath yet 
more light and truth to break forth from His Word.’ We have to 
recognize that the recasting of the literature and the historical per- 
spective that criticism has effected, bring out the missionary character 
of the Bible in a way which was largely obscured by traditional views. 
And it is hard to conceive how the Bible is to accomplish its missionary 
work in the world until the Church and the missionary are able to 
bring into clear relief its intrinsic missionary purpose.” 

“There are two ways by which missionary zeal is created and 
maintained: One, the study of the missionary facts, and the other 
the study of the Bible as the missionary book. Each method is in- 
dispensable. To know the Bible without knowing the efforts which 
are being made to spread the truth is to miss the most valuable of all 
commentaries upon Scripture.” 


The Pilgrim Press 
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NEW YORK, NOV. 20-25, 1905 


One of the most important meetings of the Spr ing 3 ublications 


current year will be held in New York in No- 
‘vember to consider the organization of a fed- 
eration representing the Protestant churches 








-of the country. Most of the leading denomi- LYMAN ABBOTT’S The Christian Ministry 
nations will send delegations officially ap- : a . . 

pointed by thelr representative bodies. ‘Thi i: Bre aivenecion:of:-ale geantoons TAS, Ot nant as te Bae De 

is a partial list of Congregationalists who of ‘Christianity and Social Problems,” ‘“‘The Theology ef an Evolu- 
chave been designated by the provisional com- tionist,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. Postage extra. 

anittee of the National Council and who ex- a E 
pect to be present: HUGO MUNSTERBERG’S The Eternal Life 


Adams, Rev. J. A., Chicago, Ill. Professor Miinsterberg has an entirely new solution of the vital relation 
Anderson, Rev. Asher, Boston, Mass. of the living with the dead—he gives a new meaning to death, and blazes a 


Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah, Brooklyn, N. Y. new path into the eternal mystery. 16mo, 85 cents net. Postage extra. 
Bradford, Rev. Amory H., Montclair, N. J. 


Bradley, Pres. Dan F., Grinnell, Io. 











’ ° 
Brewer, Hon. David J., Washington, D. C. ALLEYNE IRELAND’S The Far Eastern Tropics 
Brodie, Rev. A. M., Chicago, Ill. pe 7 P 

Extremely interesting and varied series of studies in tropical adminis- 
pecan on oe genes teat tration. Almost every possible variety of tropical government has pre- 
ok vag asi E. B cen, i 5 sented itself to him and upon all he has brought to bear the keen insight 
— P se ae oogy a ¥ : tae aie of an experienced observer.”—London Times. With colored map. Large 
ee oe crown 8vo, $2.00 net. Postage 14 cents. 
Dunning, Rev. A. E., Boston, Mass. ” 
, Forbes, Rev. Samuel B., Hartford, Ct. 
Ford, H. Clark, Cleveland, O. Cc HANFORD HEN DERSON’S 
Harris, Pres. George, Amherst, Mass. ; 4 
Hopkins, Pres. Henry, Williamstown, Mass. The Children of Good Fortune 
perce ee 2 ~ An essay in morals that will afford inspiration and instruction to many 
Ives, Rev. Joel S., Hartford, Ct. earnest men and women who are confronting practical questions of 
Jefferson, Rev. C.E., New York, N. Y. morality in the affairs of daily life. Crown 8vo, $1.30 net. Postage extra. 
King, Pres. Henry C., Oberlin, O. Oe : 2 
Kloss, Rev. Charles L., Philadelphia, Pa. LIGHTER READING 
Mackenzie, Pres. W. Douglas, Hartford, Ct. . 
Mills, Rev. Charles S., Cleveland, 0. MARY AUSTIN’S novel Isidro 
Morley youn dee bee cas cas A stirring romance of the Mission days of Southern California and Mex- 
Newman, Rev. 8. M Washington D.C ico, full of swiftly moving incidents of love and adventure, and told with 
Northrop, Pres. Cyru is, Mi power and distinction. by the author of “The Land of Little Rain.” 
p, Pres. Cyrus, Minneapolis, Minn. illustrated i can't eno Pape. dee, 61.00 
Penrose, Pres. S. B. L., Walla Walla, Wn. ustrated In color Dy ER APE, 12m0, $1.50. 
Perry, Pres. Alfred T., Marietta, O. 2 O f B d 
Richardson, Rev. Cyrus, Nashua, N. H. ondage 
Sanderson, Rev. Edward F., Providence, R. I. ROWLAND E. ROBI NSON'S ut o gs 
Sanford, Rev. E. B., New York, N. Y. ‘* Delightful scenes of the old-time New England country life, with senti- 
Scott, Rev. Willard, Worcester, Mass. ment and pathos and fun, too. We have a fine description of the town 
Slocum, Pres. William F., Colorado Springs, Col. meeting, of auctioning off the town poor, of the underground railroad, 
Thomas, Rev. Reuen, Brookline, Mass. and so on.’”—New York Sun. 16mo, $1.25. 
Ward, Rev. William Hayes,.New York, N. Y. 
‘Warner, Dr. Lucien C., New York, N. Y. GEO WwW and ELIZ G PECKHAM’S 
Wasps, Social and Solitary 
Mis i iati Those who have read Maeterlinck’s delightful treatise upon bees will wel- 
) aes Valley Association come this interesting narrative of the ways of —— , | sa an — 
i 4 5 A nts. 
The annual meeting of this Interstate Congrega- tion by John Burroughs. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. Postage 


tional Association was held with Clyde Church, 
Kansas City, April 5,6. A strong program was 
presented, with the general theme, The Unfolding HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COo., Boston and New York 
of Christ in the World. Leading topics discussed 
were: The Purpose of God for the World in Christ, 
by Rev. W. M. Short; Progressive Fulfillment, Signs | — 
of Promise, The New Evangelism, Rev. F. G. Brain- 


ard; The Kevival as a Permanent Factor in the 
Progress of the Kingdom, Rev. J. B. Kettle; The ; 
Pastor’s Relation to Evangelism, Mr. S. M. Sayford; 
| The Interpretation of Christ Essential to the Age, Ww 
Rev. C. F. Stimson; Evangelistic Methods, Rev. By Rev. mm. J. Dawson 
| J. E. Meeker and Rev. F. L. Johnson; The Per- The Eminent English Evangelist 
sonality of Jesus, Prof. John E. Boodin. The pro- ° 4 ° ‘ . 
| gram also called for two addresses on Conditions Large 12mo. Dark blue cloth. Price $1.50 net; by mail $1.67 
of Deepening Acquaintance with God, by Pres. 
H. C. King. Owing to the death of Prof. Albert 
Wright, President King did not arrive in Kansas 
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More Commendations 


One of the very best lives of Christ I have read in recent years.—Rev. Charles E. 
City till late on Thursday. That evening he was Jefferson, D. D., Broadwey Tabernacle Congregational Church, New York. 
yee eed berg age ah sanlimer at ahr g We have here set forth the human life of Christ as no other has interpreted it.— Rev. 
dress based upon study and practical experience 


Scott F. Hershey, Ph. D., LL. D., First Presbyteridn Church, Boston 


along the line of modern psychology. A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE OWNED AND READ BY EVERY MINISTER AND CHRISTIAN WORKER 


The presence of the latest thought in theological eR 
reconstruction was clearly felt, and in sharp con- 1 
trast with older school presentations. In this cor- Ready Shortly 


nection the able addresses of Rev. Messrs. Short|/ THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM. By Lyman Abbott. Price $1.00 net 


and Stimson and Professor Boedin are worthy of 














J pe trial Problem. If. The Political Solution — Regulation. 
mate, CRAY SE at Cee Os puriienien proveleng III yy eclers Fn lh reas sedate IV. The Ethieal Solution—Regeneration. 
re 1 Se Te be had of all booksellers 

. aie GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
| Cornfield Amenities 








Br’er Rabbit come erlong, a-steppin’ mighty 





gran’; HURCH GLASS pecoratina CO. rq At as 
Sezzee, “‘ Mistaw Crow, you’s on my lan’.” C mt a Mosaic Glas Wind BEECH ER important works 
4 of the great preacher are 
— eng wunk he eye, an’ he look mighty Seeits. Suined" eg cow'tednalt he * BOO KS 
Sezzee, ‘‘ Br’er Rabbit, you’s a-breavin’ my Church Decorations The m Press 
air.” STUDIOS AND } 28 WEST 30th STREET Dilgri 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave.and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence ng to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Correspending Secretary; Don O. Shelten, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 
sentative. Room 306 Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave.and Twenty-second St.,New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Tweaty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22nd St., New York, N. ¥ ev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
ped mene ae St., Chicago, lll.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
yational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
a oa C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

ries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Chris ian schools in U and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 a House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SURDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., Pres dent; Geo. M. Boynton, b. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

he Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, orat reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly a dae by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Depariment, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes The Conaregationalist and Caristian World, the 

ilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa 
pers, books for Sunday school and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston. and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D.D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D. 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osburne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D. 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
yul pit Buppiies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 








“As One Thinketh 
So Is He.” 


The greatheartedness and wholesome good 
nature of the American people is mirrored and 
characterized by the National Magazine. An 
eminent authority has said “ it is on the heart- 
level,” not abstruse and pedantic, nor on that 
lower level of sensationalism. Itis a magazine 
dealing with the affairs of today and tomorrow, 
a@ magazine of progress for prosperous people. 
The National will publish during the coming 
year scores of short stories bearing on the life 
and characteristic conditions in various sections 
of our country, all of special interest and merit. 


What Is Your Favorite 


Heart Throb? 


Send us a poem, a story or a newspaper clip- 
ping. something you have read and read again, 

ecause it touched your heart. We are offering 
Ten piles of Silver Dollars, each as high as the 
first ten successful contributors, and there are 
830 other cash awards. Just send a clipping 
and 50c. for a six months’ subscription to the 
National Magazine. No gamble, no lottery,— 
The National is a dollar a year magazine, and 
you will receive six monthly issues. If, how- 
ever, you feel that the magazine would not in- 
terest you, do not enter this contest. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY and 
SENATOR ALLISON 


are the committee of final awards:—214,000 
readers already—bright, discriminating a nl 

roud to be called Subscribers to the National 

agazine. Fill out the coupon. Send fifty 
cents and your “‘ Heart Throb,” either clipped 
or 5 age just as you please, and we’ll imme- 
diately enter your name in this novel and most 
fascinating contest. 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Lt’d, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





4c. CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Lt'd. 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen ,— 
Please find enclosed 50c. and a contribution 
to your $10,000 Heart Throb Contest. 
MOU. ss casuelcshusnkvebaapaestneenbetasecssesscepruecee 
cca benatoccpssanvuness aVenOneseetaees Shavenesencanen 


NIG; ck nn non werie's-cogsneaked emenaie PHONE sie sinsssuswuee 














Adapted to Various Uses During 
the Lenten Season 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Young Christians 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


In response to a demand from a number of 
pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 
ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
been published to retail at 30 cents net 
postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 

Already several pastors are thus using the 
volume with satisfactory results. 

The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 
75 cents net, makes an excellent gift. 

Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 
to young people, will find such a book here.—Ros- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 

The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
tration and is eminently suitable for Christian En- 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 
schools.—The Examiner, London. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


[* you ever buy any books, you cannct afford to 

be without the sew Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 


Chicago 
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BOOKS WORTH READING, 


1. IN HIS STEPS, “ What Would Jesus Do?”” 
Cc. M. SHELDON. 


2. Crucifixion of Phillip Strong, ss 
3. Bobert Hardy’s Seven Days, ae 
The Miracle at Markham, 5% 


W. C. Stiles. 

Silas K. Hocking. 

Cc. M. SHELDON. 
“ 


A Matter of Business, 
To Pay the Price, 

His Brother’s Keeper, 
Richard Bruce, 


The Twentieth Door, sa 
John King’s Question Class, - 
Edward Blake, el 
Malcom Kirk, 
In His Steps (German), nd 


Not His Own Master, 
Paper, cents each. 
Vellum de Luxe, 50 cents each. 
Regular Cloth, gilt top, 75 cents each. 
1, 2, 3, Cheap Paper Editien, 10 cents. 


G. 8. Reaney. 


OTHER WORKS BY C. M. SHELDON 


Redemptéon of Freetown, - Boards, 25c. 
Born to Serve, - - Vellum de Luxe, 50c. 
Who Killed Joe’s Baby? - - e 
The Wheels of ¢he Machine, - Paper, 10c. 
His Mother’s Prayers, - = = = © 10¢. 
How to Succeed, - - - = = = = &e. 
IN HIS STEPS, Illustrated, Large Type, Gilt 

Top, 12 Full-page Illustrations, Cloth, cover 

design in blue, white and gold, in box, $1.00. 
THE REFORMER, - = «= Cloth, 75c. 
THE NARROW GATE, Pap. 50c. Cloth, $1. 
The Heart of the World, - - Cloth, $1.25 


The Face Beyond the Door, Kernahan, 44c. 
Victoria, by Grapho, - - - - Cloth, 50c. 
Beasts of Ephesus, James Brand, Cloth, 75c. 
An Elementary Catechism, W. E. Barton, 5c. 
Lest We Forget, - - by Joseph Hocking 
All Men are Liars, - - ad “ 

The Scarlet Woman, - - bd 
With Illustrations, Cloth, $1.25 each. 
Hymns Historically Famous, Col. Nicholas 

Smith, cloth, with 24 portraits, - - 81.25 
Songs from the Hearts of Women, Col. Nich- 
olasSmith, - - - - = Cloth, $1.00, 
The Twentieth Century New Testament, 
Cloth, $1.00 net, postage 12 cents. 
THE ADVANCE (Congregational Weekly), 
82.00 per year. Trial Offer, three months, 
25c. Sample copies on request. 
THE ADVANCE ALMANAC and Manual 
of Congregationalism - - - ~ 4c. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO. 


225 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


“ 





PRODUCT OF 
A creat REVIVAL 
THE GREATEST oF ALL 


REVIVAL Books 


Church hymns | 
and Gospel Songs 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN & STEBBINS. 


Nearcy 700,000 Sop! 


Used and Endorsed by the 
CLERGY OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


NEW EDITION !—JUST ISSUED! 


WithSUPPLEMENT of NEWEST SACRED SONGS 
added regularly to all Editions and Bindings. 
Music & Words, all Large Type, 30c. by mail, $25 a 100. 
Words Only, with New Supp., 12c. by mail, $10 a 100. 
Returnable Samples mailed to'* earnest inguirers.”' 
Published by the publishers of the famous ** Gospel Hymns.” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicas® 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage 


Who Then Is This 


A Study of 
The Personality of Jesus 
By HARRIS G. HALE 


Minister of the Leyden Congregational Church, 
Brookline, Massachusetts, 


A THOUGHTFULLY DEVOTIONAL BOOK, which 
throws the light from the Gospels successively 
upon the different aspects of Jesus’ character. 
Rich, suggestive material for the Preyer Meeting. 


398 pages. 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.40. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston 


LYMYER iy iracrsn uous Dor 
CHURCH 


Anca ire Pak 
Br:5:85. WEY. 


to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Con Clacinaail, Q, 
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As a luncheon beverage for the school children 
there is nothing more sustaining and nourishing 
than a well-prepared cup of BENSDORP’S ROYAL 
DUTCH COCOA. 


ASSIST NATURE.—There are times when you 
should assist nature. It is now undertaking to 
cleanse your system—if you will take Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla the undertaking will be successful. This 
great medicine purifies and builds up as nothing 
else does. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD’s NEW TOURIST SLEEP- 
InG CARsS.—If you expect to take advantage of the 
low colonist rates to the Pacific Coast and the far 
West, write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass., for full particulars re- 
garding their splendid tourist sleeping cars. They 
afford a comfortable journey at a very low cost. 


VERY Low COLONIST KATES via the Nickel 
Plate Road to principal California and North Pa- 
cific Coast points. Also very low rates to many 
other points in Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Utah. On sale every day to 
May 15. Special one-way settlers’ rates to many 
points in Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 
Manitoba on sale each Tuesday during March and 
April. For full information write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


REDUCED RATES TO PACIFIC COAST POINTS 
via Pennsylvania Railroad, account Lewis and 
Clark Exposition and various conventions. On ac- 
count of the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Port- 
land, Ore., June 1 to Oct. 15, and various conven- 
tions to be held in cities on the Paeific Coast during 
the summer, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell round-trip tickets on specified dates, from 
all stations on its lines, to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, April 9 to Sept. 27; to Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Victoria, Vancouver and San Diego, May 
22 to Sept. 27, at greatly reduced rates. For dates 
of sale and specific information concerning rates 
and routes, consult nearest ticket agent. 


A MODERN METHOD OF BUYING CHURCH CAR- 
PETS.—In seleeting a floor covering for a church it 
is sometimes difficult to determine what particular 
grade, pattern and coloring of carpet are most ap- 
propriate. In the first place, the carpet should, of 
course, harmonize in tone with other furnishings, 
and, from a practical point of view, should be capa- 
ble of withstanding the incessant wear to which a 
church carpeting is naturally subjected. The New 
York firm of W. & J. Sloane has successfully dealt 
with this problem for a great many years. Their 
six and nine-story buildings at the corner of 19th 
Street and Broadway contain a stock of imported 
and domestic carpets which is now the largest in 
the world. Every well-known weave is represented, 
distinctive as to patterns, most of which are de- 
signed under their supervision and produced exclu- 
sively for their stock. For the use of churches 
many designs have been prepared, and special dis- 
counts are made to churches and religious institu- 
tions. Hassocks and seat cushions may also be 
obtained. To those entrusted with the details of 
church furnishings this firm sends samples and 
estimates of cost on receipt of request, giving ap- 
proximate number of yards required, or better yet, 
from the more complete information furnished by 
a@ diagram showing measurements and location of 
pews and pillars. After the order is received car- 
pets are cut and sewn together at their warerooms, 
and are then shipped to the church ready to be laid 
on the floor. If desired, carpet layers will be sent 
by them to attend to the putting down of the carpet. 


Historic 
Boston 


The best book about 
the ony and sub- 
urbs. aps and 
pictures. 

Every visitor 
needs it. 


25 cts. postpaid, 
50 cts. in cloth. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon 8t., Boston 


JUBILANT VOICES 


A new music book for Sunday School and Devotional 
Meetings. Edited by Doane, Kirkpatrick, Gabriel and 
Hoffman. Much new material, Orders of Service, Re- 
sponsive Readings, Topical Index. 256 pages. Cloth, #25 
per 100, not prepaid. Returnable Sample mailed free. 
HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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EDITORIAL: 
The Dynamic Power of Christ’s Resurrection i 
The Individual and Government 
Theism’s Great Champion 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Value of Preaching Immortality. Rev. 
George L. Cady 535 
Westchester County. Rev. Sydney H. Cox 538 
The Year Runs Round. Isaac Ogden Rankin 540 
LIFE IN THE WORLD TO COME: 
Not a Difficult Adjustment. Rev. Alexander 
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McKenzie, D. D. 530 
Learning, Loving, Growing—Its Great Certain- 
ties. Rev. G. Glenn Atkins 530 
Life Perpetuated and Perfected. Rev. S. H. 
Howe, D. D. 531 
Increase of Knowledge—An Ideal Society. Prof. 
George P. Fisher, D. D. 531 
Rest, Completeness, Reunion. Rev. Harry P. 
Dewey, D. D. 532 
Work and Friendship Its Best Elements. Prof. 
Edward I. Bosworth 532 
This Earthly Life Enlarged and Enriched. Rev. 
Charles R. Brown 533 
The Humanity of the Blessed Dead. Prof. Lewis 
O. Brastow, D. D. 533 
Earth’s Momentary Rapture—Heaven’s Perma- 
nent Mood. Rev. Charles A. Dinsmore 533 
HOME: 
Hepatica—selected poem 543 
“ Jesus Cometh Home” 543 
On Easter Day—poem. Susan Coolidge 544 
An Easter Song—poem. Susan Coolidge 544 


* Resurrection Living.” Anna Burnham Bryant 544 
FOR THE CHILDREN: 


The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 536 

Dosia’s Easter Roses. Annie Hamilton Donnell 542 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for April 30 545 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for April 30—May 6 534 
CLOSET AND ALTAR 543 
THE DAILY PORTION—April 23-29 539 
THE MIDWEEK MEETING—April 23-29 550 
LITERATURE 546 


IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 
Congregational Delegates to the Inter-Church 


Federation 521 
Spiritual Harvesting 537 
Accessions to Churches 545 
Two Experiments in Young People’s Work 548 
The Boston Congregational Church Union 551 
The Revival in Oakland, Cal. 553 
College and Y. M. C, A. in Turkey 562 
College and University in Wisconsin 563 

LETTERS: 
In and Around Boston 549 
Greater New York 552 
In and Around Chicago 560 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Mrs. Leland Stanford 520 
Christian News from Everywhere 537 
Deaths 548 
Mr. Dawson’s Itinerary 551 
The American Board and Mr. Rockefeller’s Gift 556 
To Train Unskilled Girls 561 








THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationahst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by. the date of 
expiration on the address label. Ifa special receiptis 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—in accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. 
order of discontinuancs can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which ‘many pompene papers are quite 
willing to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements made in its oe pee 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Congregationatist is not an indorse- 
ment y The Congregationalist. It is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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FOR EASTER 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (44x6#), rubricated. 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The following my oy are for GENERAL USE 
with Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman 
of ANY denomination. 











NO. Net Price 
30. White Cloth, giltedges, - - - - $0.75 
39. White Satin, Cushioned, eee 

*,* Copies of any style will be sent postpaid upon 


—- of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of 
marriage, can be stamped in gold on any style at 
the rate of 20 cents per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


Studies in Conduct 


By GEORGE THOMAS SMART, D. D. 


A Romantic and Idealistic 
Interpretation 
of Christian Living 





Price 75 cts. net; 85 cts. postpaid 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Any one con dies 01.00 during the next 30 days may 
have the WATCHWORD AND TRUTH, the leading 
religious monthly of America standing for the defense 
and scholarly exposition of the Bible, edited by Robert 
Cameron, D. D., sent for a trial six months to FIVE 
new subscribers and receive as premiums copies con- 
taining E. P. Vining’s remarkable new translation of the 
Book of Hebrews and the timely reply of Robert Cam- 
eron to the critics of Mr. Rockefeller. Address WATCH- 
WORD AND TRUTH, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK’ PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works HASTINGS, MASS. 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


The Welsh Revival 


Thousands of copies of the account of this 
greatest religious movement of modern times 
have been called for during the past few 
months, and the interest in it does not abate. 

We have one pamphlet of 86 pages contain- 
ing the account written by Mr. W. T. Stead 
of London, supplemented by the account 
written by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan. This 
we sell at 10 cts. ; $1.00 per dozen; $7.00 per 
100 postpaid. 

We also print the account by Dr. Morgan in 
a 12-page leaflet by itself at 3 cts.; 25 cts. per 
dozen ; $1.50 per 100 postpaid. 

Either one wherever circulated will quicken 
interest in religious work. Send for a few 
copies and try it. 
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Commzortour, Hanrvonp. 


A Sretuing. School for the Chris- 
H ARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
on aul cores og enominations 
Spodaiiation in each 
ent. Courses in Stisstons ad 


Religious Peda 
— 27,1905. ye UR, THE DEAN. 


EASTER THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
ANDOVER SEMINARY, 
for New England Home Missionary Pastors and other 
ainisters : — April 24 — May 5, 1905. 

Lectures by the Seminary Faculty in all branches of 
theological study. Popular evening conferences, with 
addresses by ministers from Boston and elsewhere. Ac- 
commodations for fifty men. Applications, and requests 
for prospectus, and information regarding work and 
rates should be made at once to 

Pref. C. O. DAY. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N, BEACH, President. 
Thorough Seining for college men and for those who 
are not. Special —— in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. penses low. Chances for self- 
help. 89th Pg open # Sept. 22,1904. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply EOKWITH. Cor. Sec. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to somenes, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schoo 


WM. ‘O. PRATT, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 

For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
pe 4 Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 


Mrs. £.P.UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY For young women. One 

hour from Boston. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 
course for high school graduates. Twenty-five acres 
of grounds, ew gymnasium. Catalogue and views 
on application. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Bradford, Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL 5,,.%4? 4% xcs 


A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Summer Camp in Maine. Rey. J. H. Pillsbury, A. M., Prin. 








The Gilman School 
* Advantages of Greater Boston withont | 
for Girls the drawbacks of city L life, 
The pool, not the ¢ mate the unit, 
Resident Pupils, $1, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.™M., ent Cambridge, Mass. 
36 Coneord Avenue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
ris. Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 











Characterized by strength A teachers and 
earnestness of bo 
The many considerations oo a boy’slife 
at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the e oe 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 
This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pases with care and illustrated with nu- 
fo otographie reproductions, de- 
soribes oth by word and picture many 
— of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 
Dr. CG. R. body Fd “aps 
Wellesiey Hillis, Ma 
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To save the colors have your laundress 
use only Ivory Soap; furnish it your- 
self, if necessary, to make certain that 





she does use it. A quarter's worth of 
pure soap will do a lot of washing 
and may save from ruin the coloring 
of more than one fine garment. 


Ivory Soap— 99 *4%,, Per Cent. Pure. 
































SPECIAL OFFER 


The Pilgrim Teacher’s Bible and 
The Congregationalist for one year 
Both to a New subscriber for $3.00 








Hand the subscription with the money to our local repre- 
sentative or send direct to The Pilgrim Press, Boston or 
Chicago. 
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Event and Comment 


HE CHIEF literary feature of this 
Easter Number is a series of brief 
articles from nine well-known Congrega- 
tional pastors and teachers 
Warlt te Come OF the nature of the life in 
the world tocome. Wecan 
do our readers no better service this year 
than to put at their disposal the best 
thought of scholarly Christian men on a 
theme in which every one conscious of 
earthly limitations and yearning for a 
future life is personally interested. Given 
immortality, the reality of which seems 
increasingly certain to thinkers both 
within and without the Church today, 
what will life in the world to come be 
like? What shall we do? With whom 
shall we consort? What fulfillment of 
broken hopes and thwarted ambitions 
awaits us? What will be our surround- 
ings and what our opportunities? Such 
questions as these may never be finally 
answered, but the older we get, the more 
the circle of our intimate friends con- 
tracts, the greater our eagerness to ven- 
ture into this field of reverent specula- 
tion. Those whom we have asked to con- 
tribute to this discussion have written 
frankly and suggestively. There is a 
marked contrast between the tone and 
basis of these articles and that of Prof. 
Hugo Munsterberg in the April Atlantic 
on the Eternal Life. There the philoso- 
pher speaks, building up with the links 
of logic the argument for the immortality 
of influence and of all that is of ethical 
value in the personallife. Our discussion 
moves in a different realm, and through 
it all one feels the atmosphere of the New 
Testament and of the revelation of God 
in Christ. 


ONTINUED discussion of Mr. Rocke- 

feller’s gift to the American Board 
is sure to direct popular attention in time 
to other men who participate 
in business methods for which 
he is condemned. Till that 
time comes we cannot join confidently 
in the declaration that a new social era 
has dawned. But that many questions 
are being asked by those who until now 
have not been thinking much about the 
right and wrong ways of doing business 
we are daily made aware. At one church 
prayer meeting last week we heard of a 
class of eighteen boys who had been ear- 
nestly discussing the gift. All but two 
of them thought the Board should keep 
and use it. But after that statement was 
made a young man present said that he 
and several other young fellows had been 
considering the matter and that they 
could point to several hundred dollars 
of the income of this very church which 
they were agreed were quite as open to ob- 


Broaden the 
Indictment 





jections as was Mr. Rockefeller’s money. 
They thought, he said, that members of 
the church could not consistently make a 
protest without including in it a demand 
for the investigation of its own income. 
The fact is that the business principles 
in vogue today are summoned to the bar 
of the Christian Church. Let them be 
considered with due patience, kindness 
and forbearance. The high ethical note 
for which many are listening is not simply 
an accusation against Mr. Rockefeller. 
It will be heard when men begin to make 
confession concerning the ways in which 
they are doing business which is not ina 
spirit of Christian brotherhood and when 
they begin to make sacrifices to illustrate 
the Golden Rule. 


HE VISIT of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie to New England last week 
was occasioned by the dedication at 
Northampton, Mass., of the 
eS handsome new home of the 
Home Culture Clubs, Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift. These clubs represent 
the altruistic impulse and practical en- 
deavors of George W. Cable, the novelist, 
whose home has been in Northampton 
for nearly twenty years and whose con- 
tributions to its higher life through the 
Edwards Church, of which heis a member, 
through his teaching of the Bible and of 
late through the establishment of what 
is practically a people’s institute, deserve, 
and are receiving, ample recognition. He 
is giving his fellow-citizens and the world 
an example of what a man of letters can 
accomplish in behalf of the humanitarian 
movements of our time. The city put on 
gala attire in honor of the wealthy Scotch 
iron master and Catholics and Protestants 
joined in the greeting. Mr. Carnegie’s 
formal address reveals his high estimate 
of and confidence in democracy and he 
declared that not how one worships God 
but what one does for others will be the 
standard by which man is to be judged. 
While in the vicinity Mr. Carnegie’s gift 
to Springfield of a new library building 
was announced. But the report that he 
has decided to contribute a generous sum 
to a number of Western colleges proved 
premature. The fact, however, that he 
has just given Knox College at Gales- 
burg, Ill., $20,000 for a science building 
shows the widening scope of his benevo- 
lence. Mr. Carnegie seems to be exempt 
thus far from the censure of many who 
find in Mr. Rockefeller a stone of stum- 
bling and a rock of offense. Whether he 
belongs to an entirely different order of 
business man may sometime be a ques- 
tion for experts and judicial tribunals to 
pass upon. 


HE PROPOSAL to put on trial would 
be donors to the Church is not new. 
Professor Platner of Andover has made 
that clear by the quota- 
ae Tainted tions which follow, pub- 
” lished in the Boston Tran- 
script, from books which some claim were 
the teachings of the apostles and which 
at any rate were known in the fifth cen- 
tury. We would like to know how suc- 
cessfully the teachings were applied : 

The bishop must know whose offerings he 
ought to receive and whose he ought to reject. 
He is to avoid tradesmen who cheat and not 
receive their gifts. ... He is also to avoid 
extortioners and such as covet other men’s 
goods and adulterers; for the sacrifices of 
such as these are abominable before God. 
Also those who afflict the widow and oppress 
the orphan, and fill the prisons with innocent 
victims. .. . Thou shalt also refuse rogues, 
and lawyers who plead on the sideof injustice, 
and idolmakers and thieves and unjust publi- 
cans and those who defraud by using false 
weights and measures. (Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, 4, 6.) 


HE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 

LISHING Society closed its seventy- 
third year Feb. 28, and its annual report 
oe neem has just been issued. If 

car of Suneay the history of this soci- 
ae cee ety could be written, it 
would reveal strong impulses constantly 
at work very near to the sources of the 
nation’s highest life. All over the coun- 
try the society has planted.and cultivated 
Sunday schools which have taught the 
meaning of Christian faith and duty to 
successive generations of children and 
youth. Out of these schools have devel- 
oped thousands of churches which have 
given strength for righteousness and 
service, comfort, peace and aspiration 
to scores of thousands. The society’s 
usefulness is now nearly at the highest 
point it has yet attained. Its missionary 
department last year received from con- 
tributions, $56,407, of which $25,469 came 
from Sunday schools. Its missionaries 
visited and watched over schools all the 
way from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, organized 381 new ones, reorgan- 
ized over two hundred that had lapsed, 
and about four-fifths of these were in 
places not occupied by any other religious 
organizations. The twenty.five superin- 
tendents are men of experience and devo- 
tion; their average term of service ex- 
ceeds ten years, and many of their mis- 
sionary helpers have been several years 
in the work. This society is limited in 
its operations by the inability of the 
Home Missionary Society to take up any 
new work, but it is a strong conserving 
force in fields already occupied and is 
quietly opening ways for greater expan- 
sion. 
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HE BUSINESS and missionary de- 

partments of the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society are entirely distinct, 
yet mutually helpful, for 
the business department 
has contributed large 
sums to the missionary work, while its 
own constituency has been thereby en- 
larged. Last year it put more money 
than ever before into its Sunday school 
periodicals. It tried some rather costly 
experiments in response to demands of 
its patrons. One was a series of text- 
less quarterlies, which many teachers 
insisted were needed and would increase 
the use of Bibles and promote more thor- 
ough study. No doubt they would, but 
not enough schools were willing to use 
them to pay for publishing them and they 
are now discontinued. The Advanced 
Courses have been more favorably re- 
ceived and seem likely to be permanent, 
as the first text-book issued has passed 
into its third edition and the new volume, 
The Prophets as Statemen and Preachers, 
is selling quite well. The circulation of 
lesson helps shows a slight decline from 
previous years, but this is more than 
offset by increase of other Sunday school 
periodicals, including the Pilgrim Teacher 
and Wellspring. The Congregationalist 
makes a better showing than a year ago. 
The total net sales of the business de- 
partment amount to $391,264. The total 
gross earnings were $119,708. Several 
thousand dollars have been invested in 
publishing new hymnals from which re- 
turns are expected in the future. After 
spending about $10,000 more than the 
previous year in improving the editorial 
and mechanical work of the periodicals 
the net gain to the society’s assets was 
$2,657. It appropriates $2,500 this year 
to the missionary department. 


A Year of Publish- 
ing Business 


HE SUPREME COURT of the United 
States last week rendered a decision 
affirming that in Alaska the Sixth Amend- 
ii la ment of the Constitu- 
an aa : “94 cme tion is in force and con- 
sequently that a man 
tried there for misdemeanor is entitled 
to a jury of twelve—and not of six—men. 
This decision is the reverse of one by 
the same court in the case of Dorr, the 
Manila editor. In that the court ruled 
that the Constitution and with it the 
Sixth Amendment did not apply to the 
Philippines. Alaska and the Philippines 
are each a territory ceded to the United 
States by treaty, and each has the same 
status as to representation, and according 
to the court’s rulings on our Porto Rican 
and Philippine legislation, the constitu- 
tion does not of itself apply to outlying 
territories, only so much being author- 
itative there as is expressly decreed by 
Congress. 
H OW THEN does the court justify its 
exception in Alaska’s case? It bases 
it on a clause of the treaty of cession by 
The Distinction Made Russia in which the 
inhabitants were ‘‘to 
be admitted to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States,’ which the 
court declares was the equivalent of the 
formula employed from the beginning to 
express the purpose to incorporate ac- 
quired territory into the United States. 
To the plain man the court’s record in 
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this and other cases arising since the 
war with Spain began illustrates how re- 
sponsive the judiciary has become to the 
political exigencies of the hour. 


OVERNMENT OWNERSHIP of 

railroads already is a fact in our na- 
tional administration. We own and are 
to administer the rail- 
way across the Panama 
Isthmus. Secretary of 
War Taft and the new commission pro- 
pose to reduce materially rates of trans- 
portation. The road in the past has been 
administered in collusion with the great 
transportation lines across the continent 
so as to make rates across the isthmus 
for shippers such that competition by 
water would not seriously challenge the 
railways running from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Naturally news of this Gov- 
ernmental edict has alarmed the rail- 
roads, and they are sending emissaries to 
Washington to alter the decree or pro- 
cure a modification of the order as to 
time of its taking effect. It looks as if 
the Administration intended to adminis- 
ter the isthmian railroad on ‘the square 
deal’’ basis, without regard to past al- 
liances, and that transcontinental rates 
would have to come down as the result of 
the new rates to shippers via water and 
the isthmus.-——There is need of precau- 
tion in employing Asiatic labor for build- 
ing the canal in order to avoid such re- 
lations with the practice of peonage as 
exists in British South Africa, or as we 
are fighting in the South at this moment. 
Asiatics doubtless can do the work bet- 
ter, but they need not be in bondage. 


Breaking a Mo- 
nopoly in Panama 


EW YORK’S LEGISLATURE now 

has before it bills which if passed 
will give to interested manufacturers 
rights to water in the 
Niagara River above the 
falls which when withdrawn will go far 
toward reducing the American Falls to 
an insignificant affair. Here is a distinct 
issue for the people of the Empire State 
of beauty versus utility, God’s handiwork 
in unrivaled majesty or man’s capacity 
to harness power for the creation of 
‘“‘things.”’ Well does the Scientific 
American say: 


Beauty or Wealth 


The spirit which is back of this attempted 

vandalism is the same spirit that is becoming 
rampant throughout the whole of our com- 
mercial life—a spirit of cold, hard, ugly utili- 
tarianism which, if not curbed in this and 
many other similar cases that confront us at 
every turn, will work irreparable injury to 
the ideals and the character of this, the young- 
est, and as many of us believe, the greatest 
among the nations of the earth. 
New York’s legislature in deciding this 
issue will act for more than New York’s 
inhabitants. Niagara is a national asset 
and humanity’s treasure. 


EV. DR. NELSON MILLARD, who 
not long ago closed a pastorate of 
thirteen years with the First Presby- 
: terian Church of Rochester, 
peers A N. Y., has withdrawn from 
the Presbyterian body, be- 

cause of his dissent from the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith. Dr. Millard has 
long been prominent and honored in the 
Presbyterian ministry. In the 80’s he 
was pastor of Broadway Congregational 
Church, Norwich, Ct. His action is in 
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contrast to that of Dr. S. T. Carter, who 
recently stated in positive terms his dis- 
sent from the Confession and left his 
case in the hands of the Presbytery of 
Nassua, N. Y., which body voted to re- 
tain him in its membership. We judge 
that the Presbytery of Rochester would 
gladly have taken the same action con- 
cerning Dr. Millard if he had not declared 
that his determination was the result of 
long deliberation and that he could not 
conscientiously and honorably remain in 
the Presbyterian Church. The Presby- 
tery voted unanimously that ‘‘our broth- 
er’s voluntary and insistent withdrawal 
from our Presbyterial ranks casts no dis- 
count whatever upon our esteem for him. 
So far from that, indeed, we honor him 
the more for the courage of his honest, 
conscientious and settled convictions. 
Never was our regard for, nor our con- 
fidence in, the man so high as it is this 
day. For we believe, as Dr. Millard has 
expressed it, that, while his theology has 
changed, his religion has not. We see in 
him the ‘fruit of the Spirit.’’’ Such a 
declaration as this indicates a large ad- 
vance since the times when Professors 
Briggs, H. P. Smith and McGiffert were 
escorted to the outer door of the Presby- 
terian Church without any reference be- 
ing made to seeing in them or in their 
judges the “fruit of the Spirit.’”’ For 
this evidence of growth in grace we thank 
God and take courage. 


HE ROYAL COMMISSION ap- 

pointed to inquire into the dispute be- 
tween the United Free Church and the Free 
Church over collegiate, 
manse and mission prop- 
erty which the House of 
Lord’s judicial tribunal 
put in the hands of the latter because of 
disregard of trust obligations when a 
majority of the Free Church joined with 
the United Presbyterians, has just re- 
ported. It recommends that inasmuch 
as the present Free Church body com- 
monly known as the ‘“‘ Wee Free”’ sect 
cannot use or adequately administer the 
property valued at $55,000,000 which came 
to it, therefore it should turn back to the 
United Free Church all the property it 
cannot use. If accepted by the govern- 
ment and supplemented by the necessary 
parliamentary action this decision seem- 
ingly means that the splendid Presby- 
terian body of which Rainey, Denney, 
George Adam Smith and Orr are the 
large personalties will be spared the 
ordeal which it faced calmly a few months 
ago, namely, the loss of almost all its 
goods. The decision is a canny Scotch 
way out of a situation in which the ‘‘ Wee 
Frees ’’ were strong legally and the United 
Frees strong morally. 


The Scotch United 
Free Church’s 
Partial Triumph 


ISCUSSION in several of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal conferences this 
spring has revealed considerable dis- 


quietude arising from the 
A Ministerial 


Living Wage itinerant, swiftly rotating 


system of the past to the settled pastor- 
ate of the present and from the increas- 
ing congregationalism of the polity as 
it adjusts itself to modern conditions. 
It is frankly admitted now that most of 
the larger city and town churches virtu- 
ally select their own pastors. This fact 
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together with the longer and more perma- 
nent pastorates are fast bringing the de- 
nomination where the old system with 
power vested in the bishops and their 
cabinets to settle arbitrarily who should 
be pastors of churches is actually if not 
nominally passing away. 


HE BURDEN of lament now seems to 

be that the larger and richer churches 
ignore the rights and claims of the rural 
clergy within the con- 


_ A Minimum of Six ference limits and go 


a rare hunting for their pas- 


tors throughout the country, getting them 
wherever they can, thus defeating any- 
thing like promotion of men from the 
second rate to the first rate pulpits. One 
conference last week, after listening to 
descriptions of the plight in which many 
of the rural clergy are, voted that it was 
the will of the conference that hereafter 
no married preacher should have less 
than $600 a year. Of course this means 
that the conference must assume respon- 
sibility for the pastors’ living wages, just 
as in Scotland the presbyteries do. 


ATURE IS OPENING her secrets to 

attentive eyes at this spring season, 
and many Sunday school teachers might 
use her revelations to 
great advantage with their 
pupils. This is especially 
applicable to village and country schools, 
where excursions are easily made through 
the fields and by the brooks. The child 
who has learned to love living things, to 
watch the habits of bee and bird, to lis- 
ten to the myriad voices of the woods, 
finds nature transformed before his eyes, 
and it is a simple task to teach him of 
the Divine Hand that made and keeps in 
being all these things that grow more 
wonderful as they are studied. Jesus 
taught his disciples how to live by show- 
ing them the birds and the lilies, the trees 
and their fruits, the signs in the skies. 
The teacher may gain a great influence 
over his pupils by being companion with 
them in direct contact with nature, study- 
ing with them tree and flower, field and 
wood and stream. Often those who know 
most about nature have never studied 
botany. Professor Geddes of Scotland, 
an expert naturalist, lately said, ‘‘I have 
often found my match, my master, among 
those who have had no such higher edu- 
cation or facilities at all.”’ You do not 
need to be an expert naturalist, nor to 
have children who have studied books 
about nature, to find real revelations of 
God out of doors at this season. Put 
down in a note book what you find in your 
walks with your pupils. Get interested 
yourself and you will interest them. 
When summer comes, if you can, take 
them to some natural history museum 
and show them how much they have 
already learned in nature’s own store- 
houses. 


EFORE MOSES—perhaps two cen- 

turies or more—lived a beautiful 
queen of Egypt, a foreigner, probably 
from northern Syria. 
She brought her religion 
with her, and taught it 
to her son, Amenhotep IV., who estab: 
lished it during his reign and has come 
down in history as the ‘‘heretic king.’’ 
Her parents came with her also, and at 


Nature Study in 
Sunday School 


Ancient Egypt 
Brought to Light 
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their death she built for them a splendid 
tomb at Thebes. It.was sealed up some 
3,500 years ago, and remained concealed 
till Feb. 12, 1905. That day some work- 
men, digging under the direction of Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis of New York city, 
came on a flight of steps. These being 
laid bare, a sealed door was discovered, 
the basins which had contained the plas- 
ter still standing before it. Within was 
a chamber containing curiously carved 
furniture, rare alabaster vases, vessels of 
gold and silver, jewels, toilet articles, 
many royal treasures, and two sarcoph- 
agi plated with gold, containing the 
mummies of the parents of Queen Thi 
or Teye. The contents of this tomb are 
said to surpass in interest and value those 
of any previous discovery, and they have 
remained unseen for over thirty centu- 
ries, till they were found by a native of a 
country of whose existence those who 
slept there had never dreamed. 


USSIA’S FLEET under Admiral Ro- 

jestvensky, as it makes its way north- 
ward through the Pacific to contest with 
Admiral Togo’s seasoned 
fighters and hitherto vic- 
torious fleet, holds the 
center of the world’s stage as we write. 
Upon its fate centers more of Russia’s 
future history than ever before was bound 
up in any Russian maritime force. The 
odds are against Admiral Rojestvensky, 
consequently were he to win his victory 
would be the greater. A Japanese re- 
verse now on the,high seas would mate- 
rially alter Japan’s military and diplo- 
matic campaign. 


The Fate of 
Russia’s Armada 


Att INTERNAL condition does 
not improve nor the spirit of revolt 
against the autocracy die down. During 
the past week both the law- 
yers of the realm and repre- 
sentatives of the universi- 
ties have dared to ignore law which 
forbade their assembling together, and 
have put forth appeals for recognition 
of popular rights and representative gov- 
erment. With the coming of May Day 
general violence is anticipated. The Czar 
has just denied the appeal of the liberal 
clergy of the Orthodox Greek Church for 
a council to reform ecclesiastical condi- 
tions, giving as his reason the unrest of 
the hour. He promises to call such a 
council at a more peaceful time. Recent 
action by the Czar has led,M. de Witte 
to feel that his presence and his reform 
policy are not wanted, and he is planning 
to travel. If this is permitted it will be 
a sure sign of the triumph of reactionary 
forces. 


The Situation 
in Russia 


HE OVERWHELMING DEFEAT of 

the Conservatives at Brighton in a re- 
cent by-election, and Mr. Balfour’s wan- 
ing grip on the party in the 
House, together with glar- 
ing loss of discipline in the party, has 
forced Messrs. Balfour and Chamberlain 
to a conference and a compromise on the 
future program of the party so far as it 
affects the fiscal issue. It is now re- 
affirmed that nothing is implied by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy which intends to 
increase the cost to the English con- 
sumer of his raw material or food. At 
the same time it is reasserted that the 
time has come for granting to the gov- 
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ernment retaliatory power in tariff-mak- 
ing in case British industry is attacked. 
At best this but patches up a situation 
rapidly going from bad to worse. The 
budget presented by Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain shows a larger surplus than had 
been expected and an increase of trade 
which is gratifying; but he fails to rec- 
ommend the abolition of war taxes.—— 
The House of Commons again has shown 
itself hostile to Mr. Balfour’s concession 
to the Irish, the members rejecting by a 
large vote the proposition to create and 
endow an Irish Catholic University.—— 
In France debate on the many sections 
of the law abolishing the Concordat and 
sundering the Church and State has be- 
gun, with the Ministry thus far successful 
in carrying the bill along without rebuff. 
It is furnishing the French with the most 
continuous and able display of argument 
and eloquence known in their recent his- 
tory. 


The Dynamic Power of Christ’s 
Resurrection 


The crying need of the Church today 
is for enthusiasm—a manifested sense 
not merely of the importance, but of the 
immediate and urgent importance of the 
life with Christ. We have so large a 
work to do and the difficulties and doubts 
of our time are so pressing, that nothing 
less than this enthusiasm will afford the 
motive power for effective and persever- 
ing action. The world will not trouble 
itself to put a value on our message 
larger than our own clear estimate of its 
worth. It is far more likely to be im- 
pressed by our zeal than by our reasons. 
For the fire of the Christian faith kindles 
from heart to heart rather than from 
mind to mind. And lukewarm hearts 
have little power of passing on the flame. 

What, then, are the incentives to en- 
thusiasm which havealways been effective 
in renewing the fruitful activity of Chris- 
tians? To what must we appeal when 
work presses, when great opportunities 
are passing by and distractions and dis- 
agreements thwart or hinder the service 
of Christ’s people? In the first days of 
the Church the triumphant thought was 
the thought of Easter. The risen Christ 
was the joy of every heart. The over- 
whelming importance of his victory over 
death and sin is shown in the Christian 
day of rest and worship which, rather by 
instinct than by the forethought of the 
Church, supplanted the Jewish Sabbath. 
The disciples went everywhere telling the 
story of the living Redeemer who had 
suffered and risen from the dead and 
through whom the vista of our troubled 
life enlarged and broadened into the glory 
of a joyful immortality. 

Now it is possible, of course, to use 
this assurance of our immortality as an 
instrument of detachment from the social 
duties and opportunities of this present 
life. Thousands so used it, counting the 
body a burden and life but a waiting time 
of shackled captives expecting their de- 
liverance. But there is no justification 
for such a view either in the words of 
Christ or of his apostles. And in our 
present modes of thought there is neither 
incentive nor excuse for it. Rather is 
it true that the present emphasis upon 
social duty and the claims of the present 
life tends to obscure the incentive for 
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enthusiasm which lies in the thought of 
immortality which Christ revealed. Shall 
we not, in this Easter season, go back to 
this deeper spring? Shall we not refresh 
our enthusiasm by new thoughts of the 
Risen Christ, the unseen companion of 
our present work, the master of that age 
to come when we in our own order shall 
have risen to live with him? 

The Christian is a citizen of both the 
spiritual and the visible worlds. He will 
live best on earth, most helpfully for 
others, most joyfully for himself, when 
his conversation is in heaven. Being 
risen with Christ already, as Paul says, 
he will seek those things which are 
above. But seek them where? Not, 
surely, in mere sentimental dreams of 
Paradise or selfish withdrawals from the 
order of common life, but where alone 
he can seek anything in the world that 
is open to his view—the very world of 
common human life which the hermit 
and ascetic dread or despise. 

So Christ went seeking in every man 
he met some point of contact for the 
heavenly. So he lived his perfect life of 
service in the crowded towns of Galilee. 
So we must seek the answering touch of 
the divine life in everyday acquaintance 
—the opportunities of our immortal part- 
nership with Christ, in common social 
relations of our neighborhood. For we 
can find them nowhere else. Heaven is 
somewhere out of reach, something to be 
waited for, men think. But not so Christ, 
who surely was no hypocrite in teaching 
us to pray, ‘‘Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.”’ 

Lesser appeals than this may kindle a 
short-lived enthusiasm; but the perma- 
nent, persevering, effective joy in the Lord 
and service for his sake must be founded 
on the experience of life with him. This 
is the Easter message. Christ is risen, 
not for his own sake, any more than he 
died for his own sake, but for ours, that 
we may share his life and the joy of it— 
the joy of work, of communion with our 
Father and of helpful fellowship with 
men. 





The Individual and Government 


In our issue of Nov. 19, following the 
last Presidential election, we said: 


For the Democratic party, the immediate 
future clearly is to be a period of reorganiza- 
tion and discipline. The Jeffersonian in- 
dividualism of Messrs. Parker, Cleveland, 
Olney, Shepherd and that wing, and the im- 
plicit, if not open Socialism, of Messrs. Bryan 
and Hearst, and the Populist remnant of the 
South and West are already arrayed in strife 
for control of the shattered party. Each fac- 
tion is reading the other out. Each wing, with 
the half-hearted support or covert treason of 
the other, has fought and lost campaigns of 
late; henceforth one must rule absolutely—if 
there is to be anything like discipline, con- 
sistency of policy and hope for victory; and 
all signs now point to the supremacy of the 
radical and socialistic type which numerically 
is stronger and has ardor of passion and an 
intensity of conviction, and is in harmony 
with the general trend of things the world 
over. It also is attractive to those who under 
present economic conditions are feeling the 
pinch of lessened opportunity and income. 


Events have made good the prophecy. 
First in significance is the recent munici- 
pal election in Chicago with entire in- 
dorsement of municipal ownership of 
transit and the election of Mr. Dunne, 
who represents the radical wing of the 
Democratic party. Then there is support 
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given to President Roosevelt by Mr. 
Bryan and other radical Democratic 
leaders in so far as he has championed 
extension of governmental authority. 

Last—but not least—there is the clean 
cut absolute divergence between the two 
wings of the party revealed in their lead- 
ers’ speeches on Jefferson’s birthday last 
week, which show to what a crisis the 
party hascome. Ex.Judge Parker, presi- 
dential nominee last year, argued for 
the old laissez faire individualism. The 
least government is the best govern- 
ment. Tariff is to be collected for rev- 
enue only. We should be content to 
stay at home and have a pacific foreign 
policy. Thus taught Jefferson the indi- 
vidualist, according to Mr. Parker. Mr. 
Bryan, presidential candidate in 1896 
and 1900 and not improbably a candidate 
in 1908, argued for governmental owner- 
ship or governmental control of natural 
monopolies, including in the latter rail- 
ways. He claimed that Jefferson’s demo- 
cratic spirit and the intent, if not the let- 
ter of his doctrine justify the radical 
twentieth century Democratic party in 
its new program for popular ownership 
and control, and in claiming Jefferson as 
the party’s patron just as in the past. 

It is relatively unimportant to haggle 
over this matter of opinion as to what 
Jefferson if he were alive today would 
do or where he would be. He was thor- 
oughly under the spell of French doc- 
trinaireism in his earlier public career 
when participating as a drafter of our 
Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution; and he never wholly es- 
caped from this. But when he became 
an administrator the English sagacity in 
him was revived and he did what seemed 
best at the time, whether consistent or 
not with his philosophy, as English and 
American administrators before him and 
since have done. If he were alive today 
he would be in sympathy with the people 
and with essential democracy and not 
over particular as to the consistency of 
his present action with his former theory 
if he felt that he had new light or that 
new occasions taught new duties. 

Precisely so will it be with a majority 
of Democrats and for that matter with 
the American electorate during the next 
decade or two as they face and settle the 
dominant issue of the time, which is not 
so much that of individual liberty as it is 
of social justice. The defender of his- 
toric individualism, whether religious, po- 
litical or economic, simply has to face the 
fact that it cannot be maintained as it 
formerly was; and that to a very con- 
siderable degree because in principle and 
practice it has been carried to such an ex- 
treme by the few who have profited enor- 
mously by it that the long suffering ma- 
jority are aroused and in a rebellious 
mood. If this mood is fierce, if it is 
premature and threatening, since the 
ethical development of the average man 
does not fit him for extension of his con- 
trol over others in any such sense as the 
new social relation implies, who shares 
in the fault? Anarchists in high places 
who have done iniquity. 

The test of the workableness of this 
new theory as to government on a large 
scale has yet to be made with us, and we 
shall have the experience of other coun- 
tries to fall back upon for guidance in 
avoiding pitfalls. We flattered ourselves 
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once that, however much Europe and 
Australia might experiment with Social- 
ism, we would never have to resort to it. 
So argued Mr. N. P. Gilman in his eco- 
nomic writings; so argue now Messrs. 
Cleveland, Parker and Olney of the old- 
fashioned Democratic statesmen, and the 
older Republican United States senators. 
But Socialism is making such advances 
among our urban wage-earners that Pres- 
ident Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor ‘has just issued a call to 
arms; the Roman Catholic clergy of this 
country are forced to fight it in pulpit 
and in press; and both Republican and 
Democratic politicians are beginning to 
feel a ground swell which is toppling over 
their carefully laid plans. 





Theism’s Great Champion 


During the current week the centenary 
of the birth of James Martineau is being 
celebrated quietly and reverently by a 
comparatively small number of men and 
women the world over; yet it may be 
questioned whether many men who lived 
and wrought in the nineteenth century 
did more for idealism and religion than 
did Martineau. 

When materialistic science and agnos- 
ticism were rampant and arrogant and 
needed to be grappled with, he above all 
other thinkers or writers in English- 
speaking lands, so reasoned and wrote 
in defense of theism and man’s capacity 
to know God, that a large number of 
men, lay and clerical, were saved from 
the vagrant fate of not a few who today 
must have a feeling of bitter regret at 
their defection from truth, as they wit- 
ness the swing back of the intellectual 
world to the position which Martineau se 
ably championed. 

While in the main a rationalist in phi- 
losophy, still Martineau had that theo- 
retical and practical valuation of the 
intuitive which brings him into a class 
of thinkers of whom our own Edwards 
was a type, the logician-mystics. God 
as Cause and God as Perfection were the 
focii of his thinking, but he also insisted 
on man’s ‘‘religious sense,” and on ‘‘an 
immediate divine knowledge, strictly per- 
sonal and individual—born anew in every 
mind.”’ 

Ecclesiastically considered he was like 
Andrews Norton in the early history of 
American Unitarianism—so much of an 
individualist both in thought and temper- 
ament, so conscientiously opposed to any- 
thing like authority even of the laxest 
kind, and so averse to being labeled that 
while it is true that technically he was of 
the English Unitarian fold, at heart he 
was not of it. He was his own sect. 

Collective knowledge or wisdom had no 
weight with him, and the collective or 
social conception of Christianity there- 
fore made no appeal to him. He knew 
God. Why depend on others’ thought of 
him? He could stand alone in society. 
Why not let others stand or fall, accord- 
ing to their strength? Like Emerson in 
this, but never dissevering himself so 
entirely from the Church as Emerson 
did, nevertheless he was an individualist 
in religion with all the limitations which 
that fact implies. ‘‘On looking back over 
the remembered work of fourscore years,”’ 
he said, ‘I find it all summed up in the 
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simplest of arts—the unreserved expres- 
sion of whatever took hold of me as true 
and good.” The test was personal you 
see, 

Asthetics he wot not of. Politically 
he was Tory, and Southern owners of 
slaves and the Sultan of Turkey had in 
him a defender; yet withal he was one 
of the most spiritually-minded and pious 
of men, so that in his case the world also 
sees that dualism of character which has 
been found in all times, of men of finest 
speculative gifts, intuitive sensings of the 
Divine, rapt devotion in prayer and medi- 
tation on spiritual themes, highest per- 
sonal character, and withal most startling 
indifference to the injustice of the world 
and its anti-social forces—personal or 
corporate. 

Where there has been one reader of 
Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory or 
the Seat of Authority in Religion there 
have been ten readers of his Hours of 
Thought on Sacred Things, and his En- 
deavors After the Christian Life, and as 
writer of the latter books he will live 
longest, for philosophical systems suffer 
eclipse, but religion is a never dimmed 
star. We read these books of the spirit, 
and ‘“‘we do not question, we passively 
receive. Like the impulse from the ver- 
nal wood, like the salt breath of the sea, 
the healing influence steals on us. We 
are liberated from the vulgar and the 
mean and the transient into an ampler 
ether, diviner air. We do not ask for the 
writer’s credentials any more than we 
trouble ourselves with his opinions—the 
credentials are there.’’ 





In Brief 


Score one for the Negro race! The will of 
Mary E. Shaw of Philadelphia gives to Tus- 
kegee Institute $38,000, the largest sum that 
institution has ever received from a colored 
person. 


The Congregational ministers of Philadel- 
phia joined in the appeal to Governor Penny- 
packer to veto the “ripper” bills to which we 
referred editorially recently as so pernicious 
in their intent. 








Here is more opportunity for protestants. 
Mr. Rockefeller has given $100,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and the newly inaugurated 
president, Dr. E. A. Alderman, boldly says, 
‘‘ They are as good dollars as ever were seen.”’ 


As the century of the birth of James Mar- 
tineau is now recalling his service to mankind 
the remark of a well-known Baptist minister 
the other day is worth repeating, ‘‘I always 
keep Martineau’s book of prayers on my 
desk.” 





W. T. Stead who always has been pro-Rus- 
sian says that once freedom of religious prop- 
aganda comes in Russia and a “‘ bright, broth- 
erly, social sort of religion” gets a footing 
among the Russians, it will spread like a prai- 
rie fire. 





At a meeting of the directors of the Con- 
gregational Education Society last week, Prof. 
F. K. Sanders was unanimously elected a 
member of the board. It was voted to add to 
the list of institutions aided by the society, 
Hastings Academy, a recently-founded school 
in Hastings, Ok]. 





It is reported that in the Congressional 
Record the same eulogy appears three times, 
delivered in Congress in honor of three de- 
ceased members and attributed to three 
speakers. What a stir it would have made 
if three ministers had been caught preaching 
the same funeral sermon! 
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When scenes of a battle in the far East 
appear in pictures in our newspapers the 
morning after the battle took place, or was 
rumored to have taken place, we suspect 
something besides necromancy. Yet photo- 
graphs can be telegraphed. They are repro- 
duced in dotted lines like those of an en- 
graving. 





The tragedy of Father Damien’s life will 
be recalled by the announcement that Brother 
Serapion van Hoof, a Belgian priest, who 
went to the leper colony at Molokai in the 
Hawaiian Islands, fully aware of what his 
mission meant, has become a leper, and now 
awaits his inevitable fate with Christian for- 
titude and faith. 





Rev. G. Campbell Morgan’s home in Lon- 
don is in the outlying country district on Mus, 
well Hill, No. 8 Orange Road, where his five 
children have out of door country life like 
unto that at Northfield. He has taken to golf. 
His physicians have had to curb his preach- 
ing passion of late.. He was breaking down 
in health at an alarming rate. 


Mrs. Carrie Nation and two other women 
were last week sentenced by the district court 
of Wichita to pay each a fine of $250 and 
four months’ imprisonment in jail for having 
smashed the windows of a wholesale liquor 
house. Judgment was suspended during good 
behavior, but it really seems as though Kan- 
sas were returning to a reliance on statute 
law instead of on the “‘ higher rule ’’ of popular 
opinion. 





Only eight weeks ago The Congregation- 
alist, in the issue of Feb. 25, published an 
appreciation of Rev. Michael Burnham, D. D., 
on his retirement from his ten years’ pas- 
torate of Pilgrim Church, St. Louis. A dis- 
patch, as we go to press, announces that 
Dr. Burnham died of pneumonia in Denver, 
April 16. The body was to be brought to 
Essex, Mass., for burial, services to be held 
there April 20. 





When Congregationalists are agreed on a 
policy they,want to push, they see the advan- 
tages of concentration of forces and welcome 
@ movement toward closer organization of 
the churches, with a moderator who has “a 
representative function.’”?” But when they 
disagree, and the moderator speaks with in- 
sistent emphasis for one party, the advan- 
tages of freedom of the local churches emerge 
afresh. The Providence Journal wisely re- 
marks, anent the Rockefeller gift, that ‘‘a 
more closely knit organization might be se- 
riously embarrassed by such a discussion as 
is now in progress among the loosely joined 
Congregational churches.”’ 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath School Work has elected as its sec- 
retary, says the Presbyterian Banner, Pres. 
George B. Stewart of Auburn Theological 
Seminary. If Dr. Stewart accepts this ap- 
pointment we shall congratulate not only this 
society but those in every denomination who 
seek for the advancement of religious educa- 
tion in the churches. This appointment is in 
line with that of our own Sunday School and 
Publishing Society in electing as its head 
Dean Sanders of Yale Divinity School. Both 
are men of ideals and of practical ideas, who 
know how to persuade others to join them 
and how to direct them in putting their ideas 
to work. 





For five years our Minister to France, Gen. 
Horace Porter, has spared neither time nor 
expense to discover the remains of Admiral 
J. Paul Jones, the hero of the War of 1812, 
whose remains it was known were interred 
somewhere in Paris. Success came last week, 
the search ending in the old St. Louis Ceme- 
tery. Thorough scrutiny by anthropologists 
and recognized authorities in such investiga- 
tions proved beyond peradventure the fact that 
the body in a singularly fine state of preser- 
vation had been found. With suitable honors 
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it now should be brought back to this country. 
Woald that we had a shrine like Westminster 
Abbey in London where with suitable reli- 
gious and military ceremony the remains. 
might be re-interred! 





Chaplain Bradford of the Illinois House of 
Representatives has come very near being 
head of his class. His prayer for the safety 
of President Roosevelt as he toured about. 
the wilds of the Southwest and Colorado de- 
serves to be perpetuated as one of the most 
remarkable specimens of prayers ever deliy- 
ered in the presence of a legislative audience. 
He said: 


Bless the Chief Executive of this great na- 
tion personally and officially, and as he is 
soon to reach the “happy grounds” on 
which he has fixed his far-away gaze, and 
where the wild beasts abound, whether these 
monsters of the mountains fiee from him in 
fear or fly at him in fury, may he find h'm- 
self protected by the shield of the Almighty 
so that upon his return to his home in peace 
and safety, like thy servant David, of old, he 
can testify to the people that the Lord de- 
livered him out of the paw of the lion and 
out of the paw of the bear, and let all the 
people praise thee. Amen and amen. 





Some Humors of the Situation 


A spirited contest like that going on just 
now in the denomination has its elements of 
humor, and a newspaper office is one of the 
best places to discover them. Our corre- 
spondence relating to the matter has become 
a veritable spring freshet. The several thou- 
sand communications, more or less, already 
received come from all parts of the Union and 
vary in length from condensed telegrams and 
closely written postal cards to articles of from 
seven to seventeen pages. The interesting 
thing about many of them is that the writers 
are cocksure that they are entirely right and 
that they wonder how it is possible for any 
one to take an opposite view and maintain his 
sanity and integrity. Moreover they report 
that local sentiment is quite in accord with 
them. 

Allusions to Scripture abound. Some econ- 
clusively prove one position while others just 
as conclusively indorse the opposite view. 
Proverbs and Corinthians are drawn upon for 
citations. Zaccheus has sprung into a promi- 
nence which he did not foresee when he 
climbed the tree. He and Judas Iscariot 
seem to us likely to be overworked as con- 
vincing illustrations. 

Our correspondents, we are glad to say, are 
not loath to express their own opinion of the 
attitudeof this paper. One exclaims, ‘‘ Thank 
God for the good Christian common sense 
shown by The Congregationalist!”’ And lest 
we should be exalted overmuch by such ap- 
probation the next letter that we take up says, 
“The moral defense put forth by The Congre- 
gationalist is weak and unsatisfactory, and 
more than a dozen men here who were on the 
side of the Prudential Committee are laughing 
at the very idea of such a defense.”’ 

A letter from an unimpeachable source 
names a man whose published protest against 
the acceptance of the gift has been one of the 
most emphatic, and says that within three 
months he has visited the headquarters of the 
Standard Oil Company, and asked one of the 
chief officials to get him an opportunity to 
present to Mr. Rockefeller a benevolent work 
in which he is engaged for the purpose of ask- 
ing him for money. 

If we do not reply personally to all our let- 
ters and do not print them in whole or in part, 
correspondents will kindly remember that oc- 
casionally we have some other little tasks 
about the office to attend to, and that even a 
forty-eight page paper, like that which we 
publish this week, would not contain a tithe 
of the material which reaches us bearing upon 
the point at issue. However, we are glad to 
hear from our constituency. So, “ brethren, 
say on.” 
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Its Nature, Interests and 
Pursuits 





Life in the World to Come 


Reverent Ventures in the 
Field of Speculation 
and Anticipation 








Last year in our Easter Number we presented a series of statements representing the inmost personal belief in immortality 
of six men of ripe Christian experience. Their frank disclosures of their personal views proved so helpful to many of our readers 
that we have secured for the current Easter Number a series of supplementary statements from another group of writers who 
have been asked to answer this question: What will the life in the next world be like; how related to daily pursuits and con- 
trolling thoughts in this state of existence? We are confident that our readers will find this symposium no less comforting and 
inspiring than the one of which it is a natural continuation.—EDITORs. 





Not a Difficult Adjustment 


By Rev. ALEXANDER McKeEnzig, D. D., CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


My honored predecessor in this pastorate said that 
he did not think we shall be much surprised when 
we reach heaven. I think that he was right in this 
thought. Many times when in a foreign city, as Cairo 
or Damascus, after getting my bearings, I have awak- 
ened to the thought that I was going about the streets 
as I should do in Boston, unconscious that I had never 
before seen the place. I feel that we shall quickly settle 
into the life of heaven, and go on our way almost as if 
we had never been anywhere else. Of course our taste 
and disposition and ruling purpose will not be seriously 
altered, even when purified and ennobled. They will still 
be our own, and we shall be accustomed to the change 
almost at once. There will be a certain relief or release, 
and a sense of freedom, but these will be in our nature 
and we shall be readily adapted to the new conditions. 

It is noticeable that the New Testament has very 
little to say of the world which we call heaven. Even 
death itself is rarely mentioned. Christ comes and re- 
ceives his own, who are to be with him in his Father’s 
house. To depart and be with Christ was St. Paul’s de- 
sire. By the gracious process the body will be made 
glorious like that of our risen Lord. It is remarkable 
that our language has no word to describe the passing 
of the Christian from this world to that which is ad- 
joining, except the words which apply equally to all 
other men. Even the idea of this passing is much lower 


than that of the New Testament, where it is a victory, 
an advance in life and joy. That which the Christian 
most valued here is continued there. The very throne 
of heaven is the throne of God and the Lamb. The 
highest promise is, that we shall see him as he is. 

In regard to the form of the life I have no clear 
notion. The spirit will be the same, with certain neces- 
sary changes in method. We shall continue to give and 
to receive and the giving will be the more blessed. 
There will be opportunity for ministering and being 
ministered unto. Such service cannot be conditioned 
upon infirmities. It is too high, too divine. The saints 
will differ one from another. The wise will instruct the 
less wise. Those who were old will teach those who left 
the earth in childhood. There will be room for fellow- 
ship in thought and work. There will be varieties of 
shape and tone in the harps. There may be need of in- 
struction in singing. There will be varieties of experi- 
ence which will be shared. Possibly there may be min- 
istries to other worlds. ‘‘My Father worketh and I 
work,” will be a principle ample enough to include 
men. Some of the ‘greater works’? may have their 
place there. Meantime we may be assured that all the 
training of this world in goodness and usefulness will 
find employment there. For its own time and purpose 
this is an excellent world to live in, and we can lay up 
our treasure where we shall longest have need of it. 








Learning, Loving, Growing—Its Great Certainties 


By Rev. G. GLENN ATKINS, BURLINGTON, VT. 


What shall we find when we have reached the land 
of ultimate light, and what shall wedo there? These are 
minor questions. The major question is, What shall we 
be there? For we shall ourselves condition and constitute 
the essential nature of the future life as we condition 
and constitute the essential nature of the life that now is. 
Heaven will be nothing we cannot know or enjoy; its 
occupations must depend upon our capacities and its qual- 
ities will be rooted to our needs and possibilities. I shall 
expect to start there—barring the ‘‘ house of clay ’’ and the 
like—pretty nearly where I shall have left off here, and I 
shall expect to find there, because my heaven must needs 
be the continuity of my life, all the occupations and rela- 
tionships which constitute the really essential and per- 
manent worth of life the day this is written. 

When I do come there I shall be tremendously ignorant 
and I shall need to go to school at once. I shall be busy 
a long time just getting readjusted. If I am at all 
myself, I shall need direction, correction, discipline, in- 
spiration there as here; I shall wait upon the preachers 
and the prophets. 

Meanwhile, there will be always the renewing of 
broken relationships, the reloving old loves. That will be 
the most wonderful experience of all. We shall start 
with the assured basis of an already established love, 
but with the vast impassible barriers of earth broken down, 
and shall know soul to soul, the misrepresentations of 


sense gone like a mist, the silences vocal and the hidden 
evident. It will be the fourth dimension of love. How 
spirits that strained through the clay will close together! 
How the misunderstood will be cleared away! How we 
shall say at last in the perfectly lucid and sincere speech 
of that land, ‘“‘This is what I meant all the while—you 
understand now!’’ 

The heavenly cities will doubtless have a noble kind 
of politics and the state will need to be ordered. Self- 
government will be the method of heavenly administra- 
tion and the republic of God its goal. The occupations 
of need and obligation will be gone; the occupations of 
capacity and desire will remain. 


Beauty will be our habitation. I do not know how the 
mountains shall there lift their purple summits, how the 
meadows shall grow green or how the sea—no longer a 
dread—shall shine and murmur, but I expect to find 
there heavenly equivalents. 


We shall grow, love, strive, work, rest, know men, 
administer affairs, be taught of the wise and good and 
walk in light and beauty. We shall be free from pain 
and weariness and the cumulative years. Need will not 
scourge us, death affright us. We shall work serenely 
and know with unimaginable directness and certainty. 
The presence of God will be our light, his fellowship our 
gladness and ‘‘his will our peace.”’ 
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Life Perpetuated and Perfected 


By Rev. S. H. Howz, D. D., Norwicu, Cr. 


Our attempts to dream at and out the future life 
are reinforced from at least three sources: 

1. Our intuitions. We believe instinctively that our 
life shall come to its full completion; that personality 
shall find its uttermost fulfillment. The main argument 
for immortality itself is that we need it for personal 
development. No evolutionary process is halted in its 
incomplete stages. Nature does not build bridges in half 
spans. God will not end his work when half completed, 
which would argue divine defeat. Theodore Parker said 
he had used but half his powers. Growth in knowledge 
and soul power must be assured, if the sanity of the 
universe is to be preserved. 

2. Science. The conviction grows that science is to 
contribute materially to the construction of the final the- 
ology. It is likely to shape to a degree our future world 
conceptions. It has been breaking some lancet windows 
for us giving us outlooks upon a universe of unimagined 
vastness and splendor. Its discovery of spirit at the basis 
of the world forces; its conclusion that the world is 
spiritual enveloped by that infinite world-soul which finds 
in visible forces its own self-revelation; its discovery of 
new natural forces and new uses for those well known; 
and its own spiritual inferences from investigations on 
its own field of an infinitely larger life for man in the 
future make the scientific outlook one of immense sug- 
gestiveness. Even our scientific writers are from ascer- 
tained facts in nature, postulating a spiritual order for 
the future which surpasses the dreams of the old mys- 


ticism. And all signs will fail if the veil does not grow 
more and more transparent, as time goes on. Following 
the lead of a reverent science, which is so rapidly mak- 
ing all things new to us in the realm of nature, we are 
persuaded that. when we get out of the body which is a 
weight and a limitation we shall get into a universe of 
undreamed of and surpassing glory. 

3. Scripture. The Scriptures are restrained and reti- 
cent in contrast with the garrulity of theorists and the 
false religions. But in revealing little they reveal much. 
All that we know of the future, said Robertson Smith, 
is that it is full of love. Yes, the future contains God, 
and life, and love, and joy, and rest, and satisfaction, 
and service. Of these immortality drops nothing. Life 
at its climax perpetuated and carried unto its perfection. 
The wise earthly father does not disclose to the child 
in the nursery the larger affairs of the world. He is 
wisely silent and waits for the growth of faculty in the 
child. Our heavenly Father is similarly limited. There 
are, some things too great to enter yet into the thought 
of man. Creation waits for the appearance of sons. It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be. Things ‘‘unspeak- 
able”? in our human vocabulary; things ‘‘ passing knowl- 
edge’’ are more suggestive than descriptive terms. I 
go to prepare a place for you, forces us to think of the 
infinite resources of the Promiser, and to lay our finger 
on our lips. Wait is the note to which our life may well 
be keyed. Wait for the salvation of God. He will do 
exceedingly above all that we can ask or think. 








Increase of Knowledge—An Ideal Society 


By Pror. GEorGE P. FisHer, D. D., YALE UNIVERSITY 


The curiosity to ascertain the characteristics of the 
world hereafter into which the Christian believer is to 
be ushered and to abide is natural, if not unavoidable. 
It is well, however, never to forget that the mystery in 
which it is invested is not to vanish on this side of our 
existence. To fashion a conception of it out of the anal- 
ogies in the constitution of things about us now, is to 
build on conjecture. Pictures of the Unseen often drawn 
by fervid authors and preachers attach literal truth to 
an ex tempore apocalypse. Refined Christian thought re- 
coils with John Foster from ‘‘a descanter on the in- 
visible world ... which makes you think of a popish 
cathedral, and from the vuigarity of whose illumina- 
tions you are excessively glad to escape into the solemn 
twilight of faith.’”” The Apostle John tells us, “It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be’’—that is, it is 
not only not ,evealed to us, but the mode of our future 
being has not yet emerged into reality. The Apostle 
Paul as good as admonishes one who would depict to 
himself the life to come to bear in mind that he is still 
a child trying to think and to speak as if he were a 
full-grown man, forgetting all the while that he sees the 
world supersensible as through a mirror darkly. The 
blossom is not visible when the plant is only a bud. 

Nevertheless, all such teachings of Scripture are sug- 
gestions in part of what we may confidently look for. 
In the first place, one thing to be sure of finding in the 
world beyond, in contrast with what we experience here, 
is a comparatively boundless extent and depth of knowl- 
edge. Then ‘‘that which is perfect’’ will supersede that 
which is fragmentary and obscure. In the room of a 
sensuous organ of knowledge, there will be the completely 
developed intellectual nature, with a close adaptation to 
the wide universe then open to perception. The supreme 
object of knowledge will be God, the vision of whom is 
so direct and complete as to be equivalent to our ‘‘face- 
to-face’”’ knowledge now of our fellowmen on earth. 


‘*We shall see him as he is.” It is that seeing of God 
which gives blessedness to the percipient. It appears 
that this knowledge of God must involve a knowledge 
of the world. His relation to the material universe will 
be no secret. At present it is not in the power of human 
science to take cognizance of the invisible forces and 
spiritual phenomena that have part in the shaping and 
mutations of matter. 

Heaven is the ideal society. One of its characteris- 
tics is the total absence of evil, moral as well as physical. 
With this negative quality is conjoined the mutual full- 
ness of love in all its members, the pervading sway of 
benevolence in each and for each. The individuality of 
all who are united by this bond makes it altogether prob- 
able that, while we cannot say what will be their partic- 
ular employments and callings, it is reasonable to believe 
that there will be such. Surely, since each has his own 
personal traits and capacities, their social intercourse 
will give to the exchange of thoughts and feelings an 
interest unmatched and inconceivable elsewhere. Such a 
community, in which physically as well as spiritually 
ideal perfection is realized, cannot be inactive. Evidently 
abundant means of promoting the happiness, one of an- 
other, will exist. Avenues of mutual happiness will stand 
open and not be left unused. For example, childhood 
and youth will have their needs, will make their appeals 
without fear of disappointment, and will be ministered 
unto with sympathetic delight. History will not be dumb. 
It can hardly be doubtful that themes pertaining to the 
divine administration, unsolved mysteries in the course 
of divine Providence, and kindred topics will be prolific 
of matter for conversation and instruction. The charms 
of poetry and art will not be missing and will find a 
joyous appreciation. Above all, worship, the climax of 
admiration for that which is most pure and exalted, will 
be the spontaneous expression of all hearts—not lacking 
utterance in song. 
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Rest, Completeness, Reunion 


By Rev. Harry P. Dewey, D. D., BRooktyn, N. Y. 


Heaven will afford the opportunity for constant en- 
largement. The heart will gain in passion, the mind in 
insight and grasp, the will in stanchness and energy. 
There are a great many overstrained lives in the world. 
Work is a blessing, but it wearies and exhausts. Re- 
sponsibility is good, but it often becomes overwhelming. 
Soon we discover that life, in the terse description of 
Professor James, ‘‘ feels like a real fight,’’ and now and 
again there come moods to the warrior when he fain 
would be out of the battle and lay aside the armor. 
Heaven is to be the realization of that great invitation 
of Christ which bids us take the easy yoke and the light 
burden and find that rest which is at once the accom- 
paniment and fruition of toil and the inspiring motive 
to yet nobler effort. 

Again, the expectation is for the rounding out of 
life’s incompleteness. As the night closes in Jesus alone 
can say, ‘‘It is finished.’’ Sabatier has tasks in mind 
which he feels it would take him two hundred years to 
perform; Victor Hugo exclaims, ‘‘I am just beginning 
my work!’’ We would retrace the pilgrimage, correct the 
errors, undo the blunders and blot out the sins. Life is 
partial at the fullest. A father grieving over the death 
of a brilliant child confessed himself most puzzled that 
the world had been robbed of one who gave such promise 
of usefulness. Yes, and what of the loss sustained by 
the boy, setting forth like a ship under eager sail and 
wrecked in the outgoing harbor? Is he not entitled to 
compensation for being deprived of the larger knowledge 
of this wonderful world, vouchsafed to others? How 
strange that even the aged must depart with so many 
enterprises untried, so many lands unvisited, so many 
legitimate pleasures untasted. However prosperous and 
fortunate our lot, life is in some measure a disappoint- 
ment; we are at least saddened that the ideal which 
kindles desire is so far beyond the actual achievement. 
The conclusion of the journey brings us all to the feel- 
ing of Gibbon, who on the last page of his monumental 
history confesses that the material at hand has been 
defective and that he has been unequal to his stupendous 
task. The heaven of which we dream has a real exist- 
ence, and will answer our hungerings and thirstings. 

The supreme appeal of the beatific future is to the 
affections. The New Testament touches the deepest 


springs of our natures when it portrays heaven in the 
terms of the family—as the natural home of the soul, 
hallowed in indestructible love. The greeting between 
Christ and the sorrowing woman at the tomb is pledge 
that we shall sustain a personal relation with the Lord 
in the better world. It will be ‘‘Mary” and ‘ Master” 
there, as here, in the sweet mutuality of a preserved af- 
fection; and if we are to recognize and be near him, it 
follows that our friendships with one another are to be 
perpetuated in the intimacy of lasting reunion. 

As we continue to live in the affections and to honor 
them, this heaven of the heart gains in attractiveness. 
The topic of immortality recurs with deepening interest ; 
we feel less of repulsion as we contemplate the habili- 
ments of grief; we are not so inclined to shrink from all 
that suggests the mournful event of death; we can even 
find a sweetly solemn pleasure in visiting the place of 
burial. This change in sentiment is due to the influence 
of personal sorrow. We have secured a property right 
in the unseen country because dear ones have migrated 
thither, and it now exerts a more immediate and vital 
influence upon us. An old lady who had made full ac- 
quaintance with bereavement was asked if she ever re- 
ceived intimations of the presence of those who had 
parted from her, and she replied that she sometimes felt 
‘‘a drawing.’’? Daniel Webster, in lines of tribute to his 
angel child, touchingly says that he had expected to be- 
come the teacher of the boy, but that now, instead, the 
boy has become the ancestor, the father and the guide; 
and the great statesman humbly beseeches the sainted 
one to lead him on in the earthly path. Surely all who 
have experienced a genuine sorrow by the entrance of 
death into the cherished circle, are constrained, if they 
have held to the Christian faith, to feel that heaven has 
become nearer and dearer, that life has become more 
sacred and duty more commanding, and that the gracious 
ministry of the loved ones has been continued though 
the veil has hidden them from sight. 

Heaven, if I rightly gather the implications of Scrip- 
ture, will be the fulfillment of what is truest and best in 
this world; it will grant unlimited responses to the inborn 
yearnings of our natures; above all, its light and life 
wiil be love, and he who here most loves his God and 
his fellows will there reap the largest measure of joy. 








Work and Friendship Its Pest Elements 


By Pror. EpwArpD I. Bosworty, OBERLIN, O. 


I find myself expecting to have further experience 
in the future life of the things that are coming to seem 
best and mean most to me in this life. This feeling rests 
upon my growing belief in the continuity of life. I see 
that the present has grown out of the past, and I believe 
that the future will grow out of the present. In the 
long history of life it seems to be true that what has 
been highest and best in a lower stage of existence, 
though it occur but rarely, is prophecy of that which 
will be commonplace and characteristic in the next 
higher. The two best elements in the present life are 
my work and my friendships. I expect, therefore, in the 
future life to have larger work and more highly devel- 
oped friendships. 

My thought has been influenced by that definition of 
life that makes it to consist in the continuous adjust- 
ment of an organism to its environment. Man’s best 
life, as he now lives it, consists in adjustment to his 
physical and personal environment. He adjusts himself 
to his physical environment through work, and to his 
personal environment through friendship. These two 
elements are not separable. The motive for work upon 


our physical environment is not merely the simple joy of 
achievement, but the desire to produce an effect that 
shall be of significance to another person. I anticipate, 
therefore, in the future life an opportunity for work. 
The Christianized Pharisaism of Paul foresaw the per- 
sonality in possession of a ‘spiritual body,’’ and fore- 
saw this body in a corresponding physical environment 
made up of some finer form of force than is now appar- 
ent. ‘*The creation itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption.”” Modern discoveries are fast 
revealing the fact that this finer form of force is all 
about us now. In the future life there will be opportu- 
nities for perfected friendships. Those we have loved 
and worked with here we shall love and work with 
there. And many new friends will appear. 


Great companies of men, working together at a variety 
of occupations in the brotherhood of the endless life, 
under the leadership of Jesus Christ, constitute the 
vision that more and more becomes a reality to me. It 
appeals to me with increasing power to develop daily 
my capacity for doing thorough work and for feeling an 
invincible good will. 
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This Earthly Life Enlarged and Enriched 


By Rev. CHARLES R. BROWN, OAKLAND, CAL. 


In my own teaching, I have rarely ventured beyond 
the affirmation of continued consciousness for the life to 
come. Because the Father lives, I am persuaded that 
the children will live also, but I leave the detailed pic- 
ture of that life to the individual hope of each believer 
and to the gracious purpose of God, which will prove 
brighter, I am sure, than anything which it has entered 
into the mind of man to conceive. 

I am confident that life in the next world will hold 
a clearer vision of God—the word of the seer was, ‘I 
saw the dead, small and great, stand before God.” I 
am confident that it will be a life of active usefulness— 
‘His servants shall serve him and they shall see his 
face,”’ indicating that their employments will be positive 
and responsible. I am confident that it will all stand 
closely related to the experiences and affections of this 
present life, for it is ‘‘this mortal’ which ‘‘must put on 
immortality ’’—and this means continuity of conscious 


experience coupled with progress in the manifestation of 
what is an unbroken life. 

The controlling thought will surely be the clearer 
sense of fellowship with God in that which is usual and 
ordinary. The water of life will there flow, not through 
the Church nor from other special places of high privi- 
lege, but rather ‘“‘in the midst of the street.”” The tree 
of life will not reserve its satisfactions for particular 
times and seasons but will offer its ripened fruit every 
month. And there will be no temple there, for the en- 
tire field of human interest will have become the temple, 
so that the tabernacle of God, no longer localized, will 
be indeed ‘‘with men.’’ In a word, I believe that the 
spiritual world like the spiritual life is not something 
separate and apart from the present, natural world; it 
is rather the natural world itself informed, enriched and 
ennobled by the introduction of higher purpose and 
method. 





The Humanity of the Blessed Dead 


By Pror. Lewis O. Brastow, D. D., YALE UNIVERSITY 


As to the nature of the future life, as to its pursuits 
and their relation to the pursuits of the earthly life, we 
are not permitted to know, and we may not even worthily 
conjecture. And yet from the indestructible qualities of 
human nature, qualities that must survive the experi- 
ence of death, if the dead still live, they live con- 
sciously. It were indeed a meager life, if life at all, 
that were not conscious life. ‘‘They have no rest day 
and night,’”’ may be more broadly significant of activity 
and achievement than the seer of the apocalypse conceived. 
If the soul still lives, its social sympathies survive, and 
the future life will be a community life. Thus the 
Scriptures represent it. It is the life of ‘“‘a great multi- 
tude,’’ a great communal life. Its social harmonies are 
among the chief characteristics and glories of that high 


estate. If the blessed dead are human still, they have not - 


lost the old love of earth, and the old longing for fellow- 
ship and the old aspiring and the old striving for holy 
achievement. And what mean ‘‘the prayers of all the 
saints,” and the lofty, accordant praises and jubilations 
of the ‘‘great multitude,” if they be not a perpetuation 
of the old fellowship instincts of earth? 

To just what occupations all this points we may not 
adequately conjecture, and it would be unwise to at- 
tempt it. But that these occupations, whatever they 
may be, have some “‘relation to controlling thoughts in 
the present existence,’’ we may reasonably surmise. And 


this may give the blessed dead touching points with the. 


living. Here may be a basis for fellowship between 


saints on earth and saints in heaven. Why may not the 
Church avail itself of such fellowship? The Church on 
earth and in heaven are one. The saints are human. 
They remember, they love, they desire, they aspire, they 
pray, they worship, they achieve. If they pray and re- 
member, surely they must pray for us, and we, too, should 
remember them. 

The Church has never wholly forgotten its blessed 
dead. 

The power of the Roman Church is in some large 
measure in its grip upon the continuity of human life. 
Prayer with the sainted dead was at an early period one 
of the forms in which fellowship was realized. When on 
earth the Church prayed, whether in the common wor- 
ship of the sanctuary or in the holy eucharist, or in the 
burial of the dead, it entered into fellowship with the 
saints above. 

We Protestants need our saints’ days, our memorial 
days, commemorative of our own dead. In all our high- 
est and holiest services we may well remember that the 
saints have never died to God and are not dead to us 
and are still a part of God’s great Church. We need to 
remember ourselves as in relation with them. And if 
we may hope that they remember us and pray for us, 
why may we not remember them and pray for them? 
Prayer for the dead may be no function committed to 
the Church, but it is no function of Protestantism to re- 
press the instincts of the Christian heart. The saints in 
heaven are human. Shall saints on earth be less human? 








Earth’s Momentary Rapture—Heaven’s Permanent Mood 


By Rev. CHARtES A. DINSMORE, WATERBURY, CT. 


The lofty speculation to which our theme introduces 
us cannot be without interest, for we all have launched 
great ventures on the deep which lies beyond the bar. 
Humanity’s persistent dream of immortality was never 
more credible than it is today. Modern psychology 
teaches that only the fringe of our natures has been ex- 
plored, and that the soul’s chief characteristic is its 
capacity to absorb from other lives. If there is ‘‘One 
God, one law, one element,” then we are justified in 
assuming that life always and everywhere is essentially 
the same, and that heaven will be the lifting into higher 
ranges of insight, power and enjoyment of that spiritual 
personality which is here so imperfectly developed. 


Yet while life is continuous, death must work a 
more radical change than we are wont to imagine. In a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, we leave the body 
—the only instrument through which we have learned to 
think and act; we are deprived of the associations which 
have aided us, the usual standards by which we have 
judged ourselves, all the conventionalities by which we 
have been protected and deceived; and alone, in our 
naked characters, we confront untried conditions. No 
wonder the Scriptures declare that after death cometh 
judgment. Death itself is a most searching judgment, 
testing to the uttermost the quality of the soul. 

But while the soul at death takes a prodigious step 
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in the direction of its final destiny, we have every rea- 
son to believe that it will come to its ultimate perfection 
by a process of growth, maturing through new visions 
of truth, stern discipline, abundant service. The grave, 
then, erects no barrier checking the power or the desira- 
bility of prayer. Why should we hesitate to pray for 
all chastened spirits, whether living here or living more 
intensely in higher ranges of existence? 

To the question, What passage in the Bible best de- 
scribes the supreme blessedness? Thomas ’ Kempis once 
replied, ‘‘His servants shall serve him.’’ There is a sen- 
tence flashing a deeper light into the mystery—‘‘ They 
shall see his face.’”” The rapture of the redeemed is the 
vision of God; they hasten to service constrained by the 
ineffable glory there unfolded. ‘‘This is life eternal to 
know,”’ said the Master. ‘‘Then shall I know,” echoes 
the chiefest of the apostles. 

Foregleams of this eternal ecstasy have been granted 
to elect souls; luminous moments when the soul emerged 
from the trammels of the flésh, faith ripened into clear- 
est intuition, and for one ravishing moment they saw 
and felt the real presence of God. It was in such ex- 
altation of his highest nature that Isaiah saw God high 
and lifted up. Dante by faith saw truth enkindled along 
the stairway of the eternal palace until he entered the 
final state where there is ‘‘light intellectual full of love; 
love of true good full of joy; joy that transcends every 
sweetness.’’ As he drew near to taste of the ultimate 
blessedness, he found it to consist of the entering of his 
sight ‘‘more and more into the radiance of the lofty 


spirit saw all things subsisting in that perfect Light, 
bound with love in one volume, he had no higher am- 
bition than to convey one spark of the glory to the 
future people. 

It is a far cry from Dante to Walt Whitman, yet 
to this rugged, unkempt poet of democracy, loafing one 
transparent summer day on the grass, there suddenly 
arose and spread around him ‘‘the peace and knowledge 
that pass all the arguments of earth” that the ‘‘kelson 
of the creation is love.’’ Gov. John A. Andrew, as the 
result of welding his soul as by fire to duty, could say 
in later life, ‘‘I have lived long enough to feel, not merely 
to think, how careful and tender are the dispositions of 
the Divine Providence, arranging, I suppose for all, the 
best that is possible for each, in view of both time and 
eternity.” 

This sense of God as all and in all which has been 
granted to richly endowed souls in some sun-crowned 
hour of this mortal life is a foretaste of an ever-increas- 
ing vision. What is now a flash of intuition will become 
the light of common day; the rapture of a moment will 
be our permanent mood. 


There will rise before our clarified minds such a vivid 
conception of the infinite riches of God in Christ Jesus; 
we shall have such a vision of the shadowed history of 
men and of our own imperfect lives penetrated and en- 
folded by the wealth of divine grace that there will steal 
into our hearts a sweetness beyond that of the songs 
of the angels. To see face to face; to intensely realize 
God in all things; this is the source of our joy and 








Light which of itself is true.’”’” When his passionute 


service. 








For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 30—May 6. Prayer for Mis- 
sions, at Home and Abroad. 1 Tim. 2: 1-8. 

In a recent sermon that enthusiastic advo- 
cate of missions, Rev. R. F. Horton of Lon- 
don, put himself for the moment in the posi- 
tion of a day laborer who might be tending a 
machine from morn to eve, and said that if 
such a person would, before he goes to his 
work, say, ‘‘Thy kingdom come,” thought- 
fully and reverently, he would be doing some- 
thing definite and worth while for missions. 
What a good suggestion this is for our crowded 
lives! Bishop Thoburn of India says, ‘‘ If all 
true believers could only unite, not in repeat- 
ing the words merely, but in uttering from 
the heart, the first petition of our Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘Thy kingdom come,’ the nations 
would be shaken and the kingdom of God 
begin to advance with mighty strides toward 
universal triumph.” S. D. Gordon, the au- 
thor of that excellent book, Quiet Talks on 
Power—which I commend to all Endeavorers 
—has set forth convincingly how a believer 
through prayer can bring about certain re- 
sults at a definite point on the other side of 
the globe. 





If this seems to you incredible, read the 
history of missions and see how over and 
again prayer, importunate, persistent, specific, 
has accomplished that which labor of neither 
hands nor brain was able to effect. Gossner, 
the devoted Berlin pastor, is said to have 
prayed mission stations into being and mission- 
aries into faith. The German peasants who 
constituted Pastor Harm’s congregation at 
Hermannsburg, in fifty years raised over 
$2,000,000 for missionary work, and the great 
instrumentality on which they relied was 
prayer. In the early days of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary Mary Lyon, the principal, said one 
morning to her pupils, ‘‘ We must pray more 
for Miss Fiske of Persia, and her school of 
Nestorian girls.” On that day a remarkable 
revival began in that distant school. 





We ought to be specific in our prayers. In- 


stead of using general phrases like “ the ends 
of the earth,” “the frontier,” ‘‘the dark 
places of this city,’’ why not mention Cal- 
cutta, Kyoto, Euphrates College, New York 
city, Chicago, Oklahoma, and instead of lump- 
ing all the workers in some such category as 
*‘our heroic brethren at the front,’’ why not 
occasionally single out some whom you know, 
or about whom you have read, or whom your 
church is helping to support? Project your- 
self into the life of the workers. Pray for 
them in their different functions as teachers, 
as evangelists, as arbiters between class and 
class, as physicians and nurses, as builders of 
a new civilization, as participants in world 
movements. Pray for them under existing 
conditions, that the revival now in progress 
in institutions in China, which in one case has 
led 100 boys to decide for Christ, may be the 
forerunner of a mighty movement that shall 
affect the whole nation; that our workers in 
Japan may have wisdom and courage to 
follow up new lines of opportunity opened by 
the war, that those engaged in the effort to 
Christianize various classes of immigrants 
now flocking to our shores, may have patience, 
courage and tact equal to the difficult task. 





Pray, too, for the missionaries in their inner 
and personal life. John R. Mott says that 
the main request of the two thousand mis- 
sionaries whom he has met in his travels is 
that the home Christians should pray for them. 
What a small thing for us to do and how we 
neglect it. Think of them, too, in their trials 
and hardships, in the parting with their 
children when the latter are sent to this coun- 
try for education, in their removal from in- 
tellectual and spiritual comradeship. Pray, 
too, for the administrative boards and their 
Officials with all the difficult and delicate 
questions before them and the constant bur- 
dens arising from the insufficiency of money 
wherewith to carry on the enterprises. 


Two simple aids to prayer: A map—fre- 
quently one fosters a praying impulse. At 
the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Seotland several years ago, Dr. Somerville, 
the moderator, kept before the body an atlas, 
and at each session prayed for some one land. 
We need also to read about missions in order 
to pray intelligently and effectively. How 


could you ever have prayed for your soldier. 


friends who went out into the Spanish War, 
had you never read the papers telling about 
their experiences on the fields? 





Remember also the influence of united 
prayer. Jonathan Edwards sensed its value 
and in 1747 summoned his fellow-Christians 
to pray for the world’s evangelization. The 
movement then inaugurated crystallized into 
the monthly concert of prayer, in which the 
Christian world united. Today the London 
Missionary Society, which corresponds to our 
American Board, has leagued together thou- 
sands of earnest souls in the ‘*‘ Watchers 
Band.’’ They undertake to pray once a week 
for the society and its missions. Why not 
seek to enlist others, if only one or two daily, 
or at least weekly, in prayerful recognition of 
the kingdom of God in its making the world 
over? 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 14 


Mrs. A. H. Johnson led the meeting. Miss 
Alice Seymour Browne, secretary of Young 
People’s Work, spoke of the growth of in- 
terest and the formation of new societies 
among young women. Miss Mary Fowle, a 
missionary daughter from Western Turkey, 
told of great religious interest in Talas and 
neighboring villages. Mrs. Leavitt, formerly 
a missionary in Japan, told of invalid mis- 
sionaries, one in Japan, one in this country, 
whose faithfulness in weakness brought forth 
blessed and abundant fruit. 








Atlanta University, with a noble record of 
more than thirty years, is beginning a new 
era of prosperity. The Oglethorpe School 
building has just been completed, and the 
ground for the Carnegie Library building was 
broken March 8. At the first intercollegiate 
debate between Atlanta and Fisk Universities, 
held in Atlanta, March 10, the award was 
given to Atlanta. The debate was listened to 
with great interest by the students and by 
people of the city and surrounding towns. It 
was regarded asa sign of notable advance in 
Negro education in the South. 
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The Value of Preaching Immortality 


A Desirable Swing of the Pendulum in Pulpit Emphasis 


It has been about twenty or twenty- 
five years since the voice of the first 
Christian sociologist was heard in the 
land. These men, whose names have 
become household words and whose utter- 
ances have been repeated from every pul- 
pit, brought the Church to with a sudden 
jerk and arraigned us for our too much 
‘‘other-worldliness.’’? For centuries the 
Church had been laying its emphasis upon 
the province of religion as being entirely 
for a world that is to be. Because of 
this, holy men withdrew themselves into 
caves and monasteries, or, like Simon 
Stylites, built them houses upon pillars 
as near heaven as they could, in order 
to give ocular demonstration to the fact 
that they were heirs of another realm. 

The chief work of the Church was to 
get men out of this world and through 
this world with as little contact with 
the world in transit as possible. There- 
fore the Church sang, ‘‘I'm a pilgrim 
and I’m a stranger, this world is not my 
home.” The world might be a hell and 
it might be fitted to consign men to hell 
here and hereafter, but that entailed no 
particular religious duty upon men. Hav- 
ing been born into it, the problem was 
how to get out of it in the neatest and 
cleanest way possible. The salt was good, 
but it was kept in a cut-glass dish on the 
sideboard ‘and not put in the daily food 
of men. The light was bright, but it was 
hidden under a bushel for fear that its 
rays would be lost and none would be 
left for a world that was to be. The 
leaven was strong, but it was hidden in 
a napkin and not put in the social meal 
to do its work. 

But the sociologist came, and all this 
was changed. He told us that it was 
the business of the Church to save not 
only the men on the wreck, but the 
wreck itself; that we must not wait for 
a ‘heaven to be,” but we must bring 
heaven here upon earth; that it was folly 
for us to dream of the bliss of the eternal 
while the temporal was so fashioned that 
a large class were damned into the world, 
damned in the world, and damned out of 
the world. He opened our eyes to the 
duty of the Church to the slums, to the 
laborer, to the prisoner, to the sweat 
shop, and to political corruption, and 
told the Church that she had a duty to 
perform here and now or there could be 
no heaven for the Church, because she 
had brought no heaven for the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. 

The Church changed its emphasis. 
Now it began to clear its decks of many 
of the life-saving appliances, and installed 
its wrecking apparatus for the saving of 
society. The institutional church sprang 
up; the social settlement was established ; 
the sermons took on a more earthly tint, 
and the doctrines of theology gave place 
to sociology. Other. worldliness gave place 
to this-worldliness. Heaven and hell, eter- 
nity and immortality disappeared from 
the pulpit or were laid away to be dis- 
played only with Easter lilies. The book 
of Revelation, with its vision of heaven 
and the glory of the presence of God, was 
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relegated to the rear, and the Sermon on 
the Mount became the Bible of the Church. 
Arguments for immortality partially 
ceased, and many in the church pews 
lost faith in personal immortality and 
learned to content themselves with the 
immortality of personal influence in- 
vested in changed social conditions. 

I do not complain of this change, for 
it was inevitable that it should come and 
it was necessary for the preservation of 
the Church and society. The vast results 
to society of the change of attitude of the 
Church are such that we would exchange 
them for few other gifts. The Church can 
never be too seriously confronted with 
the fact that the ambition of Jesus was 
to bring the kingdom of God here and 
now as a preparation for the kingdom to 
come. But wehaveoverdoneit. I think 
it is not without significance that this 
change in emphasis is almost contempo- 
raneous with the dearth of revivals. As- 
surance of immortality is waning, though 
mankind was never so hungry for it as 
now. The touch of the Church with spir- 
itual truths is not so vital as it once was, 
and the power of the invisible over the 
visible is broken. We would not abate 
for one moment the emphasis of the 
Church upon civic or social duty, but 
these things ought ye to have done and 
not left-.the other things undone. The 
one vital need of the hour is that we shall 
reintroduce our people to the great doc- 
trine of immortality as the great corner 
stone of religious faith and the spring of 
confidence in spiritual verities. 

When you strike this chord you strike 
the deepest note in human life. By no 
other means can you sound the depths of 
man’s soul as by this. All your appeals 
to his present or the present about him 
only strike on the surface and awaken 
momentary interest, but when once you 
have appealed to his innate reverence 
and longing for immortality, you have 
the whole man leaping out to meet you. 

Sometimes men think that they can do 
without immortality and that they have 
stilled the insistent voice of the centuries 
which cries, ‘‘If a man die, shall he live 
again?’’ but the next age blazons it on 
its banner and continues the world search. 
A scientific age thinks that it will content 
itself with the phenomena of the world, 
appeasing its hunger in rocks and stones 
and flowers and stars and protozoa; but, 
following the lines of life, even the sci- 
entist is compelled at last to project him- 
self out into the future and ask what 
becomes of life under the law of conser- 
vation of energy. One man plunges his 
life into business and spends his years 
upon the things that are seen, but at last 
he stands beside the grave of a loved one 
or feels the things which are seen gliding 
from his hands, and the unseen world 
gathers about him in mist and wonder, 
and the question comes from fevered lips 
and quivering voice, ‘‘ If a man die, shall 
he live again?’’ You may go to the world 
within your apologetics for religion and 
the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount 
and even the gospel of the Fatherhood of 


God and the brotherhood of man, and 
you will arouse but comparatively pass- 
ing interest; but touch the question of 
immortality and promise to answer the 
heart’s longing, and you have the whole 
man in your grip—you are sounding the 
last fathom of his oceanic life. Nothing 
is more historically evident than that it 
was the doctrine of immortality which 
gave the early Church its power, and that 
the confidence that they had in the res- 
urrection of Jesus was what transformed 
the cringing, despondent disciples into 
that band of warriors which took the 
Roman Empire for Christ. This is still 
the key to the situation and the secret of 
our power—the power of the resurrection. 

A professor once said to me that the 
book of Revelation is the most inferior 
book in the New Testament. I do not 
know where it must be placed from a 
literary standpoint, but I am sure it is 
impossible to calculate what a leverage 
it has been for uplifting and inspiring 
men, holding them as with a mighty 
magnet to things above the fearful world 
in which they lived. When all ‘that is’’ 
seemed to be crumbling into decay, and 
the government at Rome reached forth 
against the Church, then John closed his 
eyes and saw “the holy city, new Jeru- 
salem, not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” When the city of Rome 
lay in ruins, sacked by the northern 
hordes, when the churches were rifled, 
Christian maidens were brutally out- 
raged, when lust and rapine and plunder 
walked abroad in the deserted streets 
and God seemed dead and the world 
turned over to the devil—then it was 
that Augustine, amid the smoking ruins 
of the imperial city of earth, lifted up 
the city of God and inspired men to 
hope for a city whose ruler was God and 
whose citizens were saints. The power 
of such dreaming and such preaching to 
keep men ever conscious of a spiritual 
inheritance cannot be measured, neither 
can it be exaggerated. 





The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


OE uecctencedu cecencevenegnsud SecqdedsKenece $18.00 
Miss Mary J. Messinger, Detroit, Mich....... 2.00 
Junior C. E., Brighton, Mass.................. 2.00 


SPECIAL CALL FUND 


For sending The Congregationalist to missionary 
reading-rooms, retired pastors and others who ap- 
preciate the paper but are unable to pay its sub- 
scriptions. 
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THEY MISS GOOD READING 


This appreciative testimonial comes from a home 
missionary, until recently in a pioneer church: ‘“*I very 
highly appreciate the courtesies shown by the friends 
of home missionaries, who have contributed te the 
fund for sending us The Congregationalist; such favors 
are wisely placed, for home missionaries miss good 
read as much as anything else.” A generous 
amount has already been contributed to the fund for 
sending The ationalist to home missionaries, but 
not enough to“ go’round.” The others would be glad 
to receive it. 





A moment’s insight is sometimes worth @ 
jife’s experience,—Holmes, 














The Children’s Winter Sports 


HEN I asked the children to 
W write about their sports, it 

snowed and it blowed and it 
was cold, stormy weather, although now 
the robins are singing, the roads are dry 
and the cycles are cycling. All the same 
I will print the letters, beginning near 
home and getting as far as time and space 
and D. F. permit. The boy who sent the 
pictures starts the ‘“‘snow”’ ball rolling. 


Dear Mr. Martin: One day after it had 
snowed us fellows took our shovels and went 
to have some sport. If any of the kids had 
any shoveling todo, weall helpedthem. Then 
we came up to the porch to take our pictures. 
About a week after, I was skiing when 
Mamma came out and took my picture. She 
happened to catch Bismarck, the dog. You 
asked me what kind of a dog he was. Heisn’t 
any kind ofadogbutadog! After we stopped 
shoveling we jumped in the drifts and had a 
snowball fight. 

One day Tommy and Marvin and I were 
sliding on the ice, and the Italians said to get 
off the ice, and Tom and Marvin and I ran, 
but Allen called us back and we went toa 
small pond which he had found. Marvin and 
Tom and Jamesand I went tothepond. Tom 
and I went part way and we got scared and 
ran home. Tom left his sled over in the woods 
and Marvin left his double runner over in 
Miss T.’s yard, but he got it, and Tom got his 
sled too. 

JNear Boston. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I bought a hockey stick 
and am having lots of fun. I began to learn 
to skate too, and it is great fun. There are 
four ponds that I can skate on. 

Brighton, Mass. Henry H., 


Dear Mr. Martin: ...We had double- 
runner skates till this winter Papa bought us 
single-runners. We each have a new round- 
runnered sled; they go better than flat run- 
ners. We live half way up a hill. 

North Hatfield, Mass. ALDEN W. 


Dear Mr. Martin: You asked me in the 
bird number about the steers that we hauled 
wood with last winter. They are too big for 
the yoke this winter, and we have not had 
time to train up any others. My sister and I 
went sliding and skating this morning. I 
have made a sled and a harness for her dog 
Beauty. My father is cutting off quite a lit- 
tle wood this winter, so that next winter we 
shall have wood enough to haul. 

South Berlin, Mass. WALTER A. 


That mention of winter wood-cutting 
reminds me of the P. §S. to a private 
letter I had in February from a farmer 
away up beyond South Berlin and North 
Hatfield, which gives a touch of winter 
life on the farm. 


FRANKLIN S. 


Too tired to write more, as I have been 
drawing logs all day, eating my dinner by a 
little fire in the weods, being out from 7 A. m. 
till6r.m. Some days have seen no fire at 
all until I got home at night. 8. 


That little P. S. interested me very 
much, for I remember how, more than 
——ty years ago when I was a boy [Why 
didn’t he say seven-ty and done with it?— 
D. F.] I went to that same old farm in 
the sugar season and rode on the ox-team 
as it gathered the sap in barrels; the big 
boy who drove the oxen jumped off and 
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stretched himself out on the ground, leav- 
ing a fine intaglio—see if that is not the 
artist’s word for it—on the soft snow! 


Dear Mr. Martin: There isa big snowdrift 
behind our house ten feet deep. I have a 
snow house in it, and I have a big hill to 
slide on and a brook to skate on. 
hauled wood with my steer. 

Foxcroft, Me., R. F. D. 


I have 


TuHomAs H. 





SNOW-SHOVEL BRIGADE 


Dear Mr. Martin: Papa bought some slabs 
last year and left them at the sawmill. This 
winter Charles and I went for them with 
our horse Harry and a neighbor’s sled, 
about four miles down hill. Harry went 
pretty fast, especially at the cradle-holes. We 
take turns sawing up the slabs. I usually 
shovel the front path, and I dug a snow house 
from the path. It had a snow roof, and I used 
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THE BOY SKIIS, THE DOG 8EES 


sacking for the door and floor. Mamma reads 
the Corner at dinner Sunday afternoon. 
Danville, Vt. CLARENCE C, 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . We have a shorter 
way to church through a yard, a field and by 
the horse-sheds. When the snow drifted we 
tried to keep it open. So Barton and I shov- 
eled it. Barton got in up to his waist. The 
snow has melted now, so the sliding is spoiled, 
but the sap is beginning torun. Are you com- 
ing to see us this summer? [Yes, if you will 
save some snow to “ wax’”’ the sugar on!— 


Mr. M.] 
Danville, Vt. Mary (, 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am seven years old, 
and I want to be a Cornerer. [You must 
have grown since I saw you in Connecticut 
and Nantucket, a few years ago!—Mr. M } 
Mary and I made two forts, one at the end of 
the garden, the other near the barn, where 
was a snowdrift higher than my head. I dug 
down to the ground and put the chunks of 
snow on the sides of the fort. It took about 
half a month, because the fort was big, and 
the snow was hard. I made a snow man. 
For the hat I used sawdust, for his eyes two 
pieces of coal, and snow for his nose. I have 
had lots of fun this winter sliding in the road 
and on the crust. Your loving friend, 

Manville, Vt. BARTON C. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am a Cornerer too. I 
am seven years old. I have a sled called a 
flexible flyer. One of my little schoolmates 
has one, too, and we used to have races, but 
mine almost always beat. Sometimes he got 
even with me, but my runners were more 
used to the snow. 

Montclair, N. J. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I thought I would write 
and tell you that I wanted to be a Cornerer. 
I would like to tell you what I did this win- 
ter. I slid down hill on my sled. I had many 
snowball fights. This spring I play marbles 
with my big sister, and I have 34 marbles. 

Manchester, Io. HERBERT FP. 


CHARLES C, 


Dear Mr. Martin: This winter I played 
out doors in the snow. My large brother 
William built us children a snow house. We 
had lots of fun init. We played that we were 
Eskimos. The boys were the men, and they 
would go out and hunt seals. And we girls 
were the women, and we stayed at home. 
{ Dr. Grenfell showed fine pictures of that, but 
I think that sometimes the women go out too 
in their oomiaks.—Mr. M.| This spring when 
it thawed and then froze we skated. 

Manchester, Io. Epita T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Papa said you would be 
interested in the game the boys have caught 
this winter. My brother Guy has a shepherd 
dog that just loves to hunt, and he can run 
very fast. He has caught two jack rabbits 
this winter and dozens and dozens of common 
ones. One snowy day two of the boys caught 
80 rabbits and took them to market. They 
sell for 60 or 70 cts. a doz. in good freezing 
weather. Guy caught 15 minks (a good mink 
skin sells for $1.90), besides many polecats, 


opossums, muskrats and civet cats. Guy’s 
whole catch sold for about $25. 
Appleton City, Mo. LOUIE W. 


Several of the above letters are from 
parsonages, and the next one is from a 
parsonage in far-away Cuba—for the let- 
ter heading has this, Pastor de la Iglesia 
Congregucional. (I knew that pastor many 
years ago when he was a young refugee 
from the old Cuba of Spanish misrule, 
and it seems strange now to get letters 
from his children with such a heading!) 


Dear Mr. Martin: You asked in your letter 
if we had snowdrifts here. Of course it was 
in fun, for here in this sunny clime we have 
no snow, frost or even cold weather. The 
boys play baseball and other games, and the 
girls have parties and all sorts of outdoor 
amusements all the winter. We have bloom- 
ing trees, green meadows, beautiful flower 
gardens and clear skies. Come and see us 
next winter! [I will—if I can/—Mr. M.} 

Guanabacoa, Cuba. MARIE S. 
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Spiritual Harvesting 


BY REV. E. E. FLINT, CRESTON, IO. 


With the eager hope that I may lead some 
brother pastor to win more souls for Jesus, I 
give these few words of experience: 

Since my ordination in 1895 there never has 
been a communion when members have not 
been received into the church; last Easter 
being the climax when forty were received, 
making nearly 500 since 1895. The chief rea- 
son that I assign is, ‘‘ The grace of God.’’ 

But we are poor husbandmen, if we do not 
believe as supremely in reaping as we do in 
sowing. We content ourselves too often with 
the saying, ‘“‘ We will sow, even if we cannot 
reap.”’ The farmer who is forever sowing is 
a poor man for the soil. Detail work counts. 
Getting track of people is the initial step in 
saving souls for thechurch. We draw enough 
new people every Sabbath to keep us work- 
ing half the following week. Have faith in 
“* printers ink ’”’ and get people to work. 

I have a head usher at each service, who is 
instructed not to leave the door. He is sup- 
plied with the following card, to which is at- 
tached, by means of a string through a punch 
hole in one corner, a neat little pencil. 


ACQUAINTANCE CARD 


The pastor desires your acquaintance. If this 
card is placed in your hand, WRITE YOUR NAME 
below, AND DROP it in the collection basket, or 
hand to the pastor at the door. 


I get most of my church letters by this means; 
at one service it brought me three. 

There is no better time to make an appeal 
for candidates for church membership thin 
at the close of the communion service. Peop'e 
are in a frame of mind then to make a decision 
upon that question. If you fail to receive 
some response to such an invitation, your ex- 
perience will differ from mine; you will then 
have two months to develop such cases, and 
these are sure to link with them others. 
Some will say to you, “I wish I had had my 
letter today to have come into the church.” 
Be ready forthem. It is sometimes harder to 
win a church letter than a soul. Here is a 
specimen card that I always carry with me: 


CRESTON, Io. 
TID cs 6 cg dec uvadnace OD Ss ccc cvccexsda cade cose 

Dear Brethren: As in the providence of God I am 
DOE WING io kaic dae Beebe ascsatnccncunsacaehsnavend 
it seems best to transfer my membership to the 
ehureh where I now worship. 

Will you, therefore, grant me a letter of dismis- 
sion and recommendation to the..................... 
SO aE Spee 

Please mail the same direct to..................... 
(pastor), and oblige. Yours, ete. 


Many will sign such a card as this when they 
will not write for a church letter. Others 
will say, ‘‘ I wish now I had joined the church 
today.” Beready for them. This card I al- 
ways have on my pulpit stand and in my 
pocket; 

APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I have ............. been baptized; (if by letter), 
I was (am) a member Of the .................ccsceeee 
OUTER DA ois os ceegasese which I joined ............. 

I cheerfully sign the following statement of my 
personal faith: 

[ trust in Jesus as my Saviour, and have given 
my h-art and life unto God. 

It is my purpose ever to make God’s will my own, 
and I pray that I may always love him and keep 
his commandments. 

I wish to join this church, believing that I can 
thus best serve God and men. If received, I will 
contribute as 1 may be able toward its support and 
benevolences, and assist in all other ways possible. 


Who does this work of looking up and fol- 
lowing up? A Christian work committee of 
three appointed from each ward in the city. 
This committee the pastor uses to keep in 
touch with the members of his church. Each 
of the committee is given a note-book at the 
beginning of.the year, with the names of the 
members in his ward, ruled se that each one’s 
record for attendance at services and general 
conditions are noted. Once a month the pas- 
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tor takes the book of each chairman and takes 
out the leaf, to which is transferred the work 
of the other members of the committee. Where 
there is too great evidence of negligence the 
following card is filled out and sent to the neg- 
ligent member: 

Dear Brethren: Our record system for church at- 
tendance for this year shows your attendance for 
oT ERR EAPO e to be as follows: 


MT aera Te, . . 0 6c coenedecnerebadcicisunioneean 
Morning Evening 


aan 


I truly hope that no sickness or necessity will so 
interfere with you during the present month as to 
keep you from regular attendance upon the Sunday 
services of the church. Give good heed to the im- 
portance of the evening service. 

If any error appears in the above, the pastor 
would be pleased to have it reported to him. 

Every member is made to feel that he counts 
for something somewhere. 

What is the end of all this? To save the 
lost and anchor them to the church. Such a 
method accompanied by evangelistic preach- 
ing has given good results and done the work 
of an evangelist. ‘‘Too much red tape,” 
some will say. Very well; but one week of 
hard work at the beginning of the year makes 
fifty-one weeks of easy work. God has 
blessed me in it; may he bless others. 





























Christian News from Everywhere 


During the last twelve months Rev. Mar- 
cellus Bowen of the Levant Agency of the 
American Bible S<ciety reports the distribu- 
tion, from Cunstantinople, of 100,000 copies 
of the Bible, in thirty languages. The field 
¢ vered extends from Bulgaria on the north 
to the Soudan on the south, Egypt, as well as 
Turkey, showing an increase over the circu- 
lation of the previous year. 


The Filipino Progress Association, with 
Felix Adler at its head, has petitioned Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to urge the Philippine Commis- 
sion to carry out the recommendations of the 
special committee appointed to report on the 
opium problem, of which committee Bishop 
Brent wasa member. The committee reported 
in favor of a State monoply with ultimate 
prohibition; the Philippine Commission is re- 
ported as favoring a system of high license. 


The London Sunday School Union Council 
has approved a plan to send a commission to 
study American methods of Sunday school 
work. The idea was suggested by the visit 
to this country of the Mosely Education Com- 
mission last year. It is expected that a num- 
ber of men interested in Sunday schools will 
attend the International Convention at To- 
ronto next June. They are to be asked to 
take up some field of investigation during 
their stay in America, and on their return to 
meet to compare notes and draft a report for 
the consideration of British workers. 


General William Booth from Jerusalem, 
which city he has just visited, sends forth 
a passionate appeal for downtrodden human- 
ity. He is not unmindfual of what is being 
done today for the uplifting of men, but he 
feels the ‘‘ time has come to go further out and 
deeper down than ever before into the ocean 
of moral depravity and woe, into this veritable 
hell upon earth, to seck out and save its deni- 
zens of darkness.’’ He asks the reader of 
his appeal not to pass it by because his name 
has no high place on the roll of church dig- 
nitaries, or because it is unrecognized by any 
popular school of philosophy, or is not in- 
dorsed with the authority of any powerful 
government. 


Rev. Timothy Richard, the English Baptist 
missionary, than whom there is no foreigner 
in China who is nearer the origins of all re- 
form movements within the empire, is back 
in England and later will visit this country. 
His mission is to create sentiment favorable 
to disarmament or reduction of the military 








537 


strength of Christendom, so that missionary 
and reform movements in China may not be 
hampered by any inconsistency between pro- 
fessions of peace and deeds of war. Inter- 
viewed by the Christian Commonwealth, he 
says that he agrees with Chinese Gordon that 
the Chinese are the coming race. He says 
that the fact that three of the leading princes 
of the royal family have visited the Occident 
and returned impressed with the need of re- 
form in China augurs well for a speedy altera- 
tion of the attitude of hostility toward Occi- 
dentals into one of sympathy and desire sim- 
ilar to that taken long since by the Japanese. 
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Rapid and Sturdy Church 
Growth in a Suburb 
of New York 








Westchester County 


By Rev. Sydney H. Cox 


Congregationalism Wel- 
comed by Incoming 
Multitudes 








Congregationalism expands with the Greater 
New York. With its forty-two miles of ter- 
ritory, the Bronx has increased its population 
in a single decade by 128 per cent.; the next 
larger increase to it in the United States being 
Portland, Ore., with 95 per cent. Six steam 
railroads pass through it and it has 120 miles 
of trolley roads, two elevated roads, besides 
the subway and others soon to be started. It 
is bounded on three sides by water, and has a 
splendid harbor at Port Morris. If, as pro- 
posed, this harbor becomes the regular land- 
ing place for the great transatlantic traffic, 
saving 300 miles of the present route, who can 
conjecture the immense future of the Bronx 
and its contiguous territory? These things 
have created Congregational visions, so that 
our ministers and laymen in the Brenx and 
Westchester are seizing every opportunity. 

In these two districts are 15 churches and 
four morein process of making. Inthe Bronx, 
Congregationalism is sixth in order, with 
seven churches. Out of the 105 churches al- 
ready existing 28 are Roman Catholic and 23 
Protestant Episcopal. 


THE WESTCHESTER EXTENSION 


In the last ten to fifteen years seven churches 
of our fellowship have been planted in various 
sections of Westchester County and two more 
await near developments. Nearly twenty 
miles from the ‘Battery we reach Mt. Vernon 
Church, founded in 1892, and four years 
later, under its first pastor, Lewin F. Buell, 
made self-supporting. It has just decided tu 
erect a modern building in a residential sec- 
tion, yet near enough to a less prospercus 
region, so that the sociological work estab- 
lished by the second pastor, Owen R. Lovejoy, 
may become even more effective. 

First Church, both pastor and people have 
secured the confidence of the town by their ef- 
forts for civicuplift. Thecoming of Rev.W. Bb. 
Allis means a steady development of the same 
policy along practical and spiritual lines. Be- 
fore long will be established the first actual 
saloon substitute without intoxicants. In the 
six years of his pastorate, Mr. Lovejoy brought 
the membership up from 75 to 275. The pecul- 
iar work accomplished by the church has sent 
its reputation far beyond the state’s borders. 

A mile or so to the north is the Mt. Vernon 
Heights church, where Rev. Reuben J. Gud 
dard has been since 1901. The church is nine 
years old, but until 1902 was combined with 
North Pelham, another small movement. The 
membership has doubled in two years, beii.g 
nearly 100; the Sunday school averages the 
same number in attendance; and receipts are 
nearly four times as large. The edifice has 
recently been enlarged, and is one of the most 


attractive in the vicinity. People of all de- 
nominations, even Roman Catholic, are found 
in the prayer meetings and Sunday services. 
Now that traveling facilities are encouraging 
many new buildings on the hill, the church is 
sure to prosper. 

Further over toward the Sound is the small 
chapel at Pelham, as yet not much affected by 
the outpouring of people from the city. Serv- 
ices are conducted by Rev. Wayland Spauld- 
ing, and in the last year over 20 members have 
been received. Secretary Shelton is waiting 
for the right moment to push this enterprise 
along the same lines that have brought suc- 
cess in the Bronx. The Pelham Manor region 
will quickly develop when transit promises 
have been fulfilled. 

Still nearer Long Island Sound is the Swed- 
ish Church at New Rochelle, gathering a con- 
gregation of 150 every week. Recent progress 
has been due to the energy of Rev. G. A. 
Suber, who overworked and was obliged to 
retire for a rest. The Swedish churches 
in Manhattan- Brooklyn Conference naturally 
keep up a fellowship of theirown. New Ro- 
chelle is quite noted for its ‘‘ Forum,” a devel- 
opment of the People’s Institute in New York 
city, held Sunday afternoons in the largest 
hall in town, where some of the nation’s lead- 


‘ing thinkers deliver their message. 


ford, just over the Connecticut line. 


PORT CHESTER 


Twenty-seven miles northeast of New York 
we come to this town of 10,000 people whose 
larger progress has been blocked by a great 
railroad system preventing the competition 
of trolley lines and better service. It is ex- 
pected that the four-track trolley system to 
New York will be begun in May. Hence 
building operations are in full swing, a single 
contract a few days ago calling for thirty 
houses. The new road promises to land peo- 
ple at New York City Hall in thirty minutes 
at slight cost—one reason why its construc- 
tion has been blocked. Port Chester church 
has received forty-one members in eighteen 
months. The building is well arranged and 
the location admirable. The resident mem- 
bership, 101, is twice what it was eighteen 
months ago. 


SPONTANEOUS CONGREGATIONA LISM 


Eight miles north of Port Chester is Stam- 
Eight 
miles west is White Plains, about to be con- 
nected by trolley with Port Chester. Eleven 
miles further west is Briarcliff Manor, con- 
taining Walter W. Law’s famous dairies and 
conservatories. Mr. Law’s social experiments 
have been based on a foundation of practical 
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religion. When the beautiful stone church 
was built, the numerous faiths represented 
were merged into a Congregational church, 
and a keen, big-hearted young Scotchman, 
trained in the study of human nature by 
newspaper experience as well as by the sem- 
inary, was called as pastor. Rey. Alexander 
MacColl came in 18!7, eight years after the 
work had begun as a little Sunday school. 
At the organization of the church not one 
member was a Congregationalist. Mr Law 
presented them with the stone building, and 
later with a beautiful parsonage and a Hutch- 
ings organ. The roll of members after re- 
vision shows 132. Near the church new 
buildings are to be erected for a young ladies’ 
school, about eighty of whose pupils attend 
the church. The Sunday school of 100 would 
be larger but that the pastor has always em- 
phasized his opinion that “if it becomes a 
choice of having the children at church or 
school, let the chureh be chosen.” 13,000 
were raised during 14. 


A COLLEGIATE CHURCH 


White Plains in 1901 had a population of 
9,000. Today it is over 13,000. The growth 
of the town southward, prior to 1901, finally 
found a large constituency of people to whom 
no church was very accessible. A canvass of 
137 houses showed 188 adults in 80 Protestant 


official name for both churches was changed 
to ‘the Westchéster Congregational Church.” 

A new work is just started at Greenburg, 
nearer White Plains than Scarsdale. This 
branch has developed rapidly and a portable 
building is to be erected at once. 

All the members in each locality are mem- 
bers of the one church, working under one 
budget, with special appropriations for each 
locality. Each group carries on the details of 
its own work, and is expected to raise its own 
expenses, though it will be helped out of the 
general fund (for extension) of the whole 
church. The system differs from the Dutch 
collegiate in that the initiative comes from the 
people themselves, there are no self-perpetu- 
ating officers, each group can nominate its 
own pastor to the church as a whole, can 
propound, elect and dismiss its own members 
and has a share in the governing power of 
the other localities, through the church com- 
mittee, which comprises representatives from 
each group, elected by the whole church. 
These representatives consist of the local 
deacons, trustees and treasurer, who, with 
the pastor and associate pastors, form also 
the ‘‘local committee.”’ 

White Plains may be considered as the hub 
of a wheel, the spokes being alternately ridges 
and valleys radiating in every direction. 
White Plains itself is on a ridge and Sears- 





Vew Church at Scarsdale, N. Y. 


families. After three months consideration 
in neighborhood meetiugs, with neither build- 
ing nor organization, Rev. W.. Dana Street 
was called as pastor. A land company gave 
a site and offered a loan of $2,500. In October, 
1901, the church was organized with twenty- 
five members (only one a Congregationalist) 
asa Congregational church. For three months 
the services were held in the carpenter’s shop 
with stable adjoining, suggestive of Bethle- 
hem and Nazareth. Twicea week the ladies 
swept out shavings, covered benches with 
Hags, and provided flowers. The same de- 
voted spirit caused the rapid growth of the 
church. Its $6,350 building was ready in 
December, 1901. The church increased from 
59 to 123 in 1902, added 84 in 1903 and 60 in 
1904, 

Two years from its birth it had added a 
new branch at Scarsdale, four miles south, 
(meeting im a room above an engine house) 
an assistant pastor, Rev. A. ©. Pritchard, 
and a missionary pastor, Rev. T. S. Lee, now 
in India. The Scarsdale work began eight 
years ago in a union Sunday school. 

In April, 1903, it became a part of the White 
Plains church, and Mr. Pritchard its regular 
minister. In eighteen months its own stone 
edifice was opened for Christmas, 1904. Sixty 
members are in the Scarsdale locality. The 
peculiar origins of the two churches and the 
opportunities of the district led to the adop- 
tion, last year, of a collegiate system, and the 


dale in one of the valleys. The Westchester 
Church is organized so as to be able to grasp 
the opportunities as these ridges and valleys 
begin to fill up. 

This survey of our Congregational progress 
in Westchester County indicates a large ter- 
ritory which in a few years will be dotted 
with many churches of our order, made pos- 
sible by the foresight and careful guidance 
of the young men who today are planning a 
large future for Congregationalism in this 
important county. 


The Daily Portion 


rHE HANPBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


April 23, Easter Sunday. He is Risen.—John 

20: 1-18 

Modern knowledge neither establishes nor 
contradicts our hope of life beyond the body’s 
death. Our instinct of immortality finds its 
first real satisfaction in the risen Christ. For 
Mary to lay hold upon Christ’s body for as- 
surance would have been to remain in a lower 
stage of experience. The first real progress 
of the disciples eame after they were left to 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit. How far 
our Lord is from a servile consistency! For 
Mary’s good she must not lay hold upon him. 
For the need of Thomas he is invited to put 
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his finger into the print of the nails. Christ 
will deal with you after your own and not an- 
other’s need. Help me to walk with joy and 
gladness in the risen life with Thee, alive to 
righteousness and the fellowship of Thy work 
on earth. And lead me, that I may be par- 
taker in the greater works which Thou hast 
promised to the dispensation of Thy Holy 
Spirit. 


April 24 Easter Kvening.—John 20: 19-23. 

Having identified himself with us in life and 
death, he now identifies us with himself in 
work. Surely for the sent of Christ, life must 
take on another color and proportion. All day 
long they must have rejoiced with trembling 
lest the good news might not be true. Now 
they were glad when they saw the Lord. 
Note that Christ’s word is peace. The author- 
ity over sins, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, belongs in the sphere of fellowship. 
It cannot mean remission of penalty or final 
judgment of character. It is the power of the 
keys to open and shut the doors of visible fel- 
lowship for sinners. 


April 25. Thomas the Doubter.—Johu 20 

24-31. 

Thomas had the root of the matter—he 
loved unselfishly. Enlightenment is sure to 
come to doubters of this spirit. Never imag- 
ine that Christianity is of the intellect alone. 
It is a personal relation. We may know more 
or less about people whom we love, but our 
love is different from knowledge. How wide 
the blessing upon those who have not seen 
and yet have believed, including us also, so 
far as we have faith. 


April 26. By the Sea.—John 21: 1-14. 

Remember the earlier call, when Christ 
took these same disciples from their fishing 
boats. The barren toil without him, the mul- 
titude of fishes at Christ’s word, the consider- 
ation which he showed their hunger, all are 
parables of our present service. 


April 27. The Restoration of Peter.—John 

21: 15-25. 

Peter’s usefulness demanded open restora- 
tion after open sin. Here again the root of 
the matter is love in personal relations. 
Christ calls out confession to offset denial 
and sets love its task of service. For love in 
the thought of Christ and his apostles is the 
most practical of qualities. It was for Peter’s 
self-respect that he should go the way of 
martyrdom. So Christ held out promise of 
victory in the very field of his defeat. 


April 28. Pentecost.—Acts 2: 1-13. 

This was the true birthday of the Church, 
when the Holy Spirit came with audible and 
visible power appropriate to a great begin- 
ning. Notethat this was the completion neither 
of character, organization nor knowledge. 
God does not put us out of the reckoning by 
working only with perfect instruments. We 
are educated in our work. Peter had much 
to learn and something to repent of. The 
Church on earth seldom sees perfect people. 
But if we put our imperfection in God’s 
hands, he will both use and perfect us. 


April 29. Peter’s Sermon.—Acts 2: 14-28. 

What was the first public word of the new 
faith? The proclamation of the Spirit of God. 
What next? Testimony to Christ and his 
resurrection. Note how these are buttressed 
for Jewish hearers by witness from their 
Scriptures. The Holy Spirit’s power is ready 
to our need if we undertake great things for 
God. His presence is our assurance of vic- 
tory, our crown of rejoicing in fellowship 
with others. 


The Congo Commission of Inquiry is getting 
testimony from missionaries that the latter 
feel will be carefully weighed, so excellently 
is the commission doing its work. * The testi- 
mony is cumulative as to atrocities committed 
and the awful record of the Belgian adminis- 
trators. 
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Che Year Runs Round 


Out of the South, across the snow, 

Sweetly the winds of the springtime blow ; 
Homeward-winging bluebirds singing 

Into the hush of the winter break, 

Call to the sleeping world: “Awake!”’ 








Then in the woodland glades the sun 
Wakens the blossoms, one by one. 

Brooks are flowing, leaves are growing, 
While we are busy, here and there, 
Summer has taken us unaware. 





—_ 
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By Isaac Ogden Rankin. Photographs by the Author 











Then comes the autumn—who knows how? 
Gone are the birds from nest and bough: 
Leaves are falling, winds are calling; 
The earth grows weary, the year is late, 

Winter is eager and will not wait. 























None may linger; all go by— 

Frosts that sting and winds that cry; 
Spring’s fair story, autumn’s glory— 

Where contented hearts are found 

Merrily runs the year around. 
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Aunt Madeleine had been socross. She 
needn’t have been cross as a bear—Dosia 
caught herself up with a mental jerk. 

*‘Probably J’d have been cross if I’d 
beentup all night with a teething little 
baby,’’ she admitted honestly. ‘‘ Probably 
I’d have growled! O, hum, I don’t see 
why a baby without any teeth has to 
have the toothache—there’s lots of funny 
things in the world.” 

There were lots of hard ones, too—to 
be‘poor, to wear other people’s things cut 
down, not to have any pennies and not to 
belong. The hardest one was not to be- 
long. 

‘Aunt Madeleine needn’t have re- 
minded me of that,’’ sighed Dosia. 

Theodosia was out on Aunt Madeleine’s 
doorsteps, doing her stent. It was a very 
wide towel—she wished Aunt Madeleine 
would buy narrow ones. She wished it 
was all hemmed; she wished she could 
look up suddenly and see something glit- 
tery out on the sidewalk and it would be 
a silver quarter! The pinks at Mr. Pot- 
tle’s were five cents apiece; you could 
get five pinks for that silver quarter—if 
it would only glitter! And five pinks 
would make a bouquet—Miss Eleanor had 
asked fora bouquet. No, ‘‘cluster,’’ she 
had called it, but what was the difference? 

“Even two would cluster,’’ murmured 
Dosia over her towel. But ten-cent 
pieces were about as hard to get as silver 
quarters. She had only asked Aunt Mad- 
eline for a ten-cent piece. 

“You little ungrateful thing!’’ Aunt 
Madeleine had snapped. ‘‘ After I’ve got 
you that lovely new hat, and you not my 
own flesh and blood, either! No, you 
can’t have any ten-cent piece. Perhaps 
you think ten-cent pieces grow ’round on 
bushes !”’ 

If they only did! One on that bush 
and one on that, and one on the hydran- 
gea down at the gate! Three ten-cent 
pieces—six Pottle pinks! 

“There, I’m going to count stitches. 
I’]1 hem twenty more and then I’m go- 
ing in and look at my new hat!’’ That 
would be like stopping for refreshments. 
It was a beautiful new hat with flowers 
on it. Dosia sniffed ecstatically, as if 
she could smell them out there on the 
doorsteps. She had never had a new hat 
with new flowers on it before, in all her 
little unbelonging life. Either the hat 
had been old and the flowers new, or 
the hat new and the flowers old—oftener 
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By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


that way. But she had oftener still worn 
Aunt Madeleine’s flowers on Aunt Made- 
leine’s hats. 

‘I’m glad they’re roses,’’ mused Dosia 
at her eleventh stitch; ‘‘ roses are so—so 
satisfying! Anyhow, I’m satisfied with 
"em!”’ 

Roses are comforting, too. The roses 
she could almost smell on her new hat 
comforted Dosia and made her nearly 
forget her troubles. The near presence 
of Sunday afternoon when she could walk 
slowly up the aisle and into Miss El- 
eanor’s class, under that new hat, filled 
her with delightful anticipations. The 
other girls would all draw long breaths 
and Miss Eleanor—O, O, hum, Miss EI- 
eanor would be thinking about the Easter 
‘‘pouquets.”” She would have her lap 
full of them and she would hold out her 
little slim, gloved hand to the Girl Under 
The New Hat and say, in her sweet, low 
way, ‘‘And yours, dear?’ And the Girl 
Under the New Hat would not have 
any! 

Her thread snapped suddenly and Dosia 
sat up very straight on the doorsteps, her 
eyes full of tears. She could not see to 
take the twentieth stitch. A flood of 
desolation seemed to overflow her whole 
starved little soul. There was no one in 
the world except herself that didn’t be- 
long. Everybody else belonged! 

‘It’s pretty hard when even your aunt’s 
a ‘step’!’’ groaned Dosia. For Aunt 
Madeleine was her stepmother’s sister. 
The child could never remember an own 
mother or father, brother or sister—an 
own anything. An ‘own’ somebody 
would have given her ten cents—perhaps 
a silver quarter. 

The next day, after school, Dosia went 
home past Mr. Pottle’s flower store. She 
stood a long while gazing at the slender 
spires of Easter lilies and the masses of 
carnations that encircled them. The 
longing to possess some of those beauti- 
ful flowers grew more intense as she 
gazed; it took possession of her and sent 
her, almost against her will, into the dim, 
heavy-scented place. It gave her cour- 
age to speak. 

‘‘Have—have you any bargains?’’ she 
faltered, the color quite gone from her 
plain little face. The man behind the 
counter wavered in a sort of dizzy mist 
till he seemed to be a dozen Mr. Pottles. 
He—they—did not appear to see her at 
all. 


' Dost’’s EASTER Ross | 
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‘“‘Have you any—any bargains?’’ she 
trembled again. 

‘*Eh?—what?—bargains? ’’ in astonish- 
ment. 

‘*Yes—O, I mean any flowers that are 
marked down. I thought maybe you 
might have some—kind of wilted or bro- 
ken, or something. I’m certain I could 
cure ’’em. For Easter Sunday, I mean— 
to take to the Little Children’s Hospital. 
Miss Eleanor said ’’— 

All of the Mr. Pottles had gone to the 
other end of the counter to wait on a 
lady who had come in. The eager little 
speech had trailed into silence, unheard. 
Dosia stole away disheartened. She had 
scarcely known what she would have 
done if there had been a “‘bargain,’’ but 
some way must have opened, she was 
sure. Aunt Madeleine would have given 
her a very few pennies indeed, especially 
as bargains were hobbies that Aunt Mad- 
eleine rode hotspeed. 

The Children’s Hospital had only been 
opened a year, but already most of the 
little white cots were occupied. Dosia 
had been there once with Miss Eleanor 
and her class. She remembered with sad 
distinctness how pale and thin the little 
faces on the white pillows had looked— 
one, she remembered, had been twisted 
and drawn with pain. She had felt as 
if she were suddenly set down in a world 
where nobody belonged, nobody at all. 
the rows of little white cots had swayed 
and blurred ina mist of tears—not be- 
cause she had been afraid, as she was 
just now of Mr. Pottle, but because she 
had been sorry. 

And now Miss Eleanor was going to 
take her class there again, on Easter 
morning, aud everybody was to take a 
‘*cluster’”’ of Easter flowers to lay gently 
on each white cot. ‘It will help them 
to be brave and patient;’’ Miss Eleanor 
had said, ‘‘I know it will help them! 
How many want to help?” And every 
hand dad gone up eagerly. 

Dosia, on the pavement outside of Mr. 
Pottle’s flower store, suddenly put out 
her hand and looked at it sternly. 

“You'll be telling a lie if you don’t 
carry those little cot-children any flow- 
ers,”’ she said, ‘“‘You said you wanted to 
help. It’s a lie to say things and not do 
*em!’”’ 

At tea that night she thought her 
thoughts ‘‘out loud, ’’ in the queer little 
way she had of doing sometimes—Aunt 
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Madeleine called it a ‘“‘freak.” Some- 
times Aunt Madeleine listened and some- 
times she took no notice. There was al- 
ways the children’s bread to spread and 
their plates to fill—and besides, of course, 
Dosia’s not belonging made a difference. 
What you say—if you don’t happen to 
belong—isn’t of very great importance. 

“Theo Peabody is going to carry La 
Frances; what are La Frances?”’ The 
slightest possible pause for an answer, if 
Aunt Madeleine should happen to be lis- 
tening; then on again: ‘‘ Her father’s got 
some in his con—conserv’tory. I wonder 
what’s a conserv’tory? It must be some- 
thing rich—Theo Peabody wears the ele- 
gantest clothes! Her name’s Theodosia, 
too—O, how I wish somebody would call 
me by the front end o’ my name! If I’d 
been called Theo, maybe I’d have had a 
conserv’tory; maybe I’d have had a— 
father,’ with a sudden softening of her 
voice. It was a little longer pause before 
she went onagain. This time she directly 
addressed Aunt Madeleine. 

‘‘Aunt Madeleine, did you always be- 
long?”’ she asked earnestly. ‘Because 
if you didn’t, maybe you know. how— 
how lonesome it is not to.” 

‘*Mercy, child! Quick, take that knife 
away from Jemsy! Are you going to let 
him cut himself right under your nose? ’”’ 

**O, dear,’’ thought Dosia sadly, ‘but 
probably I’d have answered that way, too, 
if there’d been a Jemsy—and a knife.” 

Easter Sunday was very close—so close 
that the next time but one that Dosia 
woke up in the morning, there it was! 
The sun was shining with all its might 
and all the little birds out-of-doors seemed 
to be singing Easter songs. If you lis- 
tened in the right way you could hear 
the risen part-—‘‘The Lord is risen! The 
Lord is risen! ’’ clear and sweet and high. 
The music thrilled Dosia. The Easter 
joy crept into her little hungry heart. 

Sunday afternoon, under the plain little 
new hat, Dosia walked slowly up the 
aisle and into Miss Eleanor’s class. She 
was not as proud and pleased as she had 
expected to be—how could she be proud 
or pleased when her hands were empty 
and everybody else’s hands were full? 
The corner of the great room was sweet 
with Easter flowers. 

‘*Now we will go,’’ Miss Eleanor said 
gently—she had not said, ‘And yours, 
dear?”’ to Dosia—‘‘ We won’t wait for 
the usual lesson because we want the 
flowers to be as fresh as fresh can be. 
Just going will be a beautiful way to say 
our lesson, I think.’’ And she led them 
quietly out by a near door. Dosia crept 
along a little behind the rest, her lean 
brown cheeks reddened with shame. If 
Miss Eleanor had not held out her hand 
suddenly and said, ‘‘Come, Dosia,’’ she 
would have slipped away to Aunt Made- 
leine and the babies. she didn’t—O she 
didn’t belong! 

One by one the white little faces on the 
pillows grew bright at the sight of the 
Easter flowers as Miss Eleanor and her 
class walked softly between the rows of 
cots and left a sweet token of their sym- 
pathy in each small hand. Behind walked 
Dosia sadly. It was not until they were 
more than halfway up the long room that 
she knew she was going to do it—the 
thing she had fought against doing all 
the way to the hospital. She had won 
her first sharp battle. 


It took but a moment to slip off the 

beloved new hat and break the threads 
that fastened the roses none too securely 
—it took but another moment to lay the 
little spray on one of the white cots that 
Dosia crowded gently ahead to reach in 
time. : 
“‘They’re roses,” she explained in a 
soft whisper. ‘‘Roses are very comfort- 
ing. And you can smell ’em, if you only 
smell in the right way. They—they won’t 
ever wither. Good-by.”’ 

Going home Dosia walked lightly along. 
Once she put up her hand and felt the 
empty place on her hat, and smiled. It 
seemed as if she could smell roses just 
the same! 

She did not think about the Aunt Made- 
leine part of it till she came in sight of 
Aunt Madeleine's. She was rather fright- 
ened then, but she began to hurry to get 
it over. She would tell Aunt Madeleine 
that she would wear the new hat just the 
same—she wanted to. 

Aunt Madeleine and the baby were 
rocking in the window. The baby was 
asleep. There was nothing to interrupt 
the breathless little explanation. At its 
end, Dosia waited with downcast eyes. 
She might be angry—still, the baby was 
asleep— 

Dosia heard no sharp word—no word 
at all. Instead, a wondrous, unexpected 
thing happened. She felt something—it 
was warm and soft like a—kiss! It rested 
just for a moment on Dosia’s forehead, 
and then Aunt Madeleine and the baby 
went away. But the child left behind 
with the warm little place on her fore- 
head—O, seemed just as if she belonged! 





Hepatica 


One frosty day in March I strayed 
Along a woodland path I knew, 
And there I met a little maid 
With shyest, starry eyes of blue. 


Her ample cloak was lined with fur, 
Her grey-green tippet furry, too; 
“The wind is cold,” I said to her; 
Said she, ‘‘ It may be, sir, for you.” 
—Sarah J. Day, in From Mayflowers to Mistle- 
toe. 


“ Jesus Cometh Home” 


This striking sentence occurs in the margin 
of the Revised Bible, Mark 3: 19. While in 
Galilee evidently our Lord made his home 
with Peter and his wife. Some one asks: 

Do you think there were any wrangling 
words in Peter’s house when Jesus came 
home? 

Do you think that Peter grumbled that the 
supper was not ready—when Jesus came 
home? 

Do you think that Peter said to the chil- 
dren, ‘‘ Here, make yourselves scarce; I 
want to sit by the fire and read ’’—when 
Jesus came home? 

Do you think that the wife grumbled be- 
cause Peter had brought home three small 
fishes instead of two big ones—when Jesus 
came home? 

Do you think Peter’s wife read the Jeru- 
salem Journal, and gossiped with a neighbor 
over the garden fence instead of making the 
beds and getting the meals ready to time— 
when Jesus came home? 

Nay, it was all peace and gladness—when 
Jesus came home! 

And there is the same loving Presence in 
our homes today. 
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Closet and Altar 


EASTER 


This is the will of Him that sent me, 
that every one that seeth the Son, and 
believeth on him, may have everlasting 
life; and I will raise him up at the last 
day. 





Easter signifies life, and uninterrupted 
life. A little more fully it means life 
through Christ, and that life lasting and 
everlasting.—Samuel Penniman Leeds. 





Easter, glad feast of life, belongs only 
to those who are alive in soul and heart 
and mind. Hearts buried in graves have 
but little share in its resurrecting thrill 
of joy. Love which holds on, which lives 
for its own and makes each day a fruit- 
ful memorial instead of a measure of re- 
pining, has a foretaste of the immortal- 
ity it believes in, through its victory over 
death’s power to destroy.—Mrs. Furley 
Cox. 





Joseph of Arimatha little thought, 

When he the tomb within his garden wrought, 

The very spot that seemed for sorrow meet 

Would sometime prove most joyful and most 
sweet! 


So may the darkest place in all my lot 

Prove but my spirit’s resurrection spot; 

And what I laid away with tears and sighs 
Divine and glorious from the grave clothes rise. 





What is it that can convert the com- 
plaints of mankind into a song of tri- 
umph? I know of nothing but the old, 
old story of the death and resurrection 
and ascension of our Lord, impressed on 
us by the Holy Spirit; the assurance that 
self-sacrificing love, which has sounded 
the depths of human sin and misery and 
has not been overcome by them, is su- 
preme in God’s universe and destined to 
complete dominion. He that has thus 
believed has within him a never-failing 
spring of hope and joy; and with these 
comes to us the assurance that we our- 
selves shall not be overcome by the cor- 
rupting power of selfishness —W. H. 
Fremantle. 





If He is risen—if the sun is up—then 
the morning and not the evening is the 
season for the place of tombs.—George 
Macdonald. 





We bless Thee, our Father, for the 
resurrection and continuing work of 
Jesus Christ, our Elder Brother in the 
earthly and eternal life of man. We 
have set our hope on Him who denied 
not His body to scourge and bitter 
anguish of the cross; who knew our 
state by sympathy of sorrow and gave 
Himself that He might win our love 
to Thee. We rest our hearts upon 
Thy loving care for us and those we 
love. By Thy Holy Spirit teach us 
ever deeper meanings in the risen life 
of Him whom Thou hast raised from 
the dead and given to Thy church 
for strength and joy. Kindle in us 
a flame of joyful faith which shall 
burn out all love of sin. Enlarge our 
hearts for Thine indwelling. And 
may continual communion make us 
proof against temptations of the evil 
world and quick, like Christ, for sym- 
pathy with others. So live in us,O 
Lord, that we may live to Thee. 
Amen. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


On Easter Day 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE 
Written for The Congreqationalist of March 29, 1888 


We light the Easter fire, and the Easter lamps 
we trim, 

And lilies rear their chaliced cups in churches 
rich and dim, 

And chapel low and minister high the same 
triumphant strains 

In city and in village raise, and on the lonely 
plains. 


“Life” is the strain, and “endless life” the 
chiming bells repeat, 

A word of victory over death, a word of promise 
sweet, 

And as the great good clasps the less, the sun a 
myriad rays, 

So do a hundred thoughts of joy cling round our 
Easter days. 


And one, which seems, at times, the best and 
dearest of them all 

Is this: that all the many dead in ages past 
recall, 

With the friends who died so long ago that 
memory seeks in vain 

To call the vanished faces back, and make them 
live again; 


And those so lately gone from us that still they 
seem to be 

Beside our path, beside our board, in viewless 
company 

A light for all our weary hours, a glory by the 
way 

All, all the dead, the near, the far, take part in 
Easter Day! 


They share the life we hope to share, as once 
they shared in this; 

They hold in fast possession one heritage of bliss ; 

Theirs is the sure, near Presence toward which 
we reach and strain. 

On Easter Day, on Easter Day, we all are young 
again, 


O fairest of the fair, high thoughts that light the 
Easter dawn, 

O sweet and true companionship which cannot 
be withdrawn, 

“ The Lord is risen!” sealed lips repeat out of 
the shadows dim. 

“ The Lord is risen,” we answer back, 
all shall rise in Him!” 


““ 


and 


“Resurrection Living” 
BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 


‘‘To rise above the life of things, is to 
share Christ’s resurrection.”’ 

This was the one thought that had 
“stayed by’’ Mrs. Gannett out of the 
Easter sermon. It was Monday morning, 
and she was dusting the parlors, as she 
always did when Mary was washing. 

“Tables and chairs and such-like, I 
suppose he meant,’ she meditated, as she 
dusted the legs of them. ‘‘I’d like to 
know what he did mean! Here they are 
and they’ve got to be dusted and we’ve 
got to live among ’em, and it doesn’t 
leave very much time in the twenty-four 
hours for saying your prayers or thinking 
good thoughts, or any other kind of ‘res- 
urrection living,’ as he called it.’’ 

“‘The grocer, mum!”’ 

‘QO, yes, Mary—well, it’s all on the 
order pad on the nail. You can show it 
to him—or, wait, I want to ask him about 
that little boy of his. Somebody said he 


got hurt on his bicycle and he wasn’t in , 


Sunday school I noticed.” 

‘*Poor little fellow!’’ she mused, com- 
ing back and beginning to ‘“‘dust”’ again 
where she had left off. ‘‘And poor man, 
to carry that worry around with him all 
day and have to be on the jump with 
orders, too, all the time. I declare what 
a lot of troubles—what is it, Mary?” 

“Mrs. Brown says as how she’s got 
four people unexpected, an’ right in the 
midst o’ the washin’ and ne’er a cooked 
mouthful to lay her hands on!”’ 

‘‘Of all things! Well, you know that 
half a ham we haven’t touched from 
Saturday, Mary. Tell her to send Min- 
nie over here with the baby, right in his 
little go-cart—that’s a chance to get him 
out of her way—and then you pack a 
basket in under the blanket for her to 
wheel back again. Tuck in a couple of 
those pies you baked so nice to go over 
Sunday. It won’t hurt us a bit not to 
have any dessert but fruit this time. We 
haven’t got company.” 

‘‘People who aren’t neighborly in the 
country can’t call themselves Chris- 
tians,’’ she added to herself, thinking 





An Easter Song 


BY 8USAN COOLIDGE 
Written for The Congregationalist of April 7, 188? 


A song of sunshine through the rain, 
Of Spring across the snow, 

A balm to heal the hurts of pain, 
A peace surpassing woe. 

Lift up your heads, ye sorrowing ones, 
And be ye glad of heart, 

For Calvary and Easter Day, 

Earth’s saddest day and gladdest day 
Were just one day apart! 


With shudder of despair and loss 
The world’s deep heart was wrung, 
As lifted high upon His cross 
The Lord of Glory hung. 
When rocks were rent, and ghostly forms 
Stole forth in street and mart— 
But Calvary and Easter Day, 
Earth’s blackest day and whitest day, 
Were just one day apart! 


No hint or whisper stirred the air 
To tell what joy should be, 

The sad disciples grieving there, 
Nor help nor hope could see. 

Yet all the while the glad, near sun 
Made ready its swift dart, 

And Calvary and Easter Day, 

The darkest day and brightest day, 
Were just one day apart! 


Oh, when the strife of tongues is loud, 
And the heart of hope beats low, 

When the prophets prophesy of ill, 
And the mourners come and go, 

In this sure thought let us abide, 
And keep and stay our heart, 

That Calvary and Easter Day, 

Earth’s heaviest day and happiest day, 
Were but one day apart! 


how many times she had been snow- 
blockaded and forced for days to live on 
the charity of more provident neighbors. 
It takes a year or two to get used to 
keeping house three miles from a grocery 
store. 

“Right in the middle of my morning 
dusting, Mrs. Manners!” she laughed 
merrily, going to the door herself in 
answer to a knock and shifting her silk 
‘‘duster’”’ to her left hand to extend the 
other in cordial greeting. But walk 
right in—it isn’t very bad.” 

‘*Couldn’t wait for fashionable calling 
hours!’’ said the visitor breathlessly. 
“Vm just hurrying this morning. It’s 
that Banks family that was burned out 
last week. They’re actually shivering— 
those four little children—this chilly 
weather. Some of us got the mother 
some work, but you know the man died 
early in the winter, and—well, there! 
what’s the use of stopping to tell the 
whole story? I’ve told it till my tongue 
aches, let alone my heart. What have 
you got to give me?” 

‘““M-m! Idon’t know. Yes, I do too, 
though. I'll see, and send it round. 
When do you want it—what do they 
want?” 

“‘There’s no chance of making a mis- 
take, so it’s warm and for little children. 
Well, thank you. f knew you would. 
Wish I could get through as quick at 
other places!” 

She was gone, and Mrs. Gannett fell 
to work vigorously in silence a few 
moments. 

‘“‘There!’’ she cried triumphantly, as 
the last picture top was wiped conscien- 
tiously, and the last ornament set in its 
place on the mantel. ‘‘It’s done, and off 
my mind, and now I do believe I’ve got 
a little minute to sit down and look at 
that book the minister’s wife gave me 
about being ‘risen with Christ’ and 
really seeking ‘those things that are 
above ’—if ’tis Monday morning!” 

‘*Here’s the Brown baby!”’ ‘An’ I’ve 
packed the basket.’’ 

“You dear little precious! Fetch him 
right in here, Mary. Isn’t it nice I’ve 
got everything all done so I can amuse 
him?” 

There wasn’t even a “‘little minute”’ of 
time all day for any Bible reading or any 
—solitary—Easter musings. She and the 
baby had a lovely time together. Then 
the childron trooped in from school, hun- 
gry and rosy and clamorous for ‘‘ Mother.”’ 
And a little later the train brought her 
husband from the city, and there were 
visitors and Mary was tired and needed 
helping. But somehow sweet thoughts, 
like white doves, nestled in her heart, 
and the Christ, who used to watch the 
homely tasks of weary women, had 
seemed all day to be very near to her, 
as if in all these busy tasks and interrup- 
tions she had, after all, in spirit at least, 
‘risen’ with him above what the minis- 
ter had called ‘the tyranny of things.”’ 





Between men and women it often hap- 
pens that to point out the existence of 
certain feelings is to destroy them. To 
say, ‘‘Be my friend,’ as often as not 
makes friendship impossible.—H. S. Mer- 
riman. 





| | 
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Rank in the Kingdom of Christ* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Needs must there be one way, our chief 
Best way of worship; let me strive 

To find it, and when found, contrive 

My fellows also take their share! 

This constitutes my earthly care; 


God’s is above it and distinct, 
For [, a man, with men am linked 
And not a brute with brutes; no gain 
That I experience, must remain 
Unshared. 
—Robert Browning. 


The description of the coming of Jesus into Jerusalem as the King of Peace in the 
fourth Gospel is followed at once by an account of the scenes in the upper chamber where 
he held the last conversation with his disciples before his crucifixion. It is useless to dis- 
cuss with a Sunday school class whether or not the supper described by John was the 
Passover. If we had only this Gospel we should be sure it was not. John says it was 
before the Passover [v. 1]. He does not mention any of the features of that feast as de- 
scribed by the other evangelists. He says that when Judas left the company at the com- 
mand of Jesus, the other disciples thought he had been sent to buy something for the 
feast [v. 29]; and that the next morning the Jews had not yet eaten the Passover [18: 28]. 
If the teacher is not asked about this matter he would better leave it unmentioned. If he 
is asked, he will answer that he cannot explain it. John clearly regarded this supper as 
having occurred the night before the crucifixion, and the other evangelists said that Jesus 
and his disciples celebrated the Passover on that evening [ Matt. 26: 19, 20; Mark 14: 16, 17; 


Luke 22: 15]. 


We are concerned with what the supper scenes and sayings reveal of the kingdom of 
Christ, whose character was then just beginning to be apprehended by the disciples. 
These scenes and sayings make three things plain: 


1. Christ’s title to pre-eminence in the 
kingdom. ‘‘Teacher and Lord,”’ he called 
himself [v. 13]. His disciples acknowl- 
edged his right to these titles. What did 
they mean to them? That he was the 
source of their knowledge of the king- 
dom, and that his commands were their 
law. Now he added something precious 
to their knowledge and gave them in 
formal terms a new law. He did the 
first of these things by an act. He had 
sent Peter and John to make ready for 
the supper [Luke 22: 8]. They had omitted 
one thing. It was usual, when guests had 
reclined at the table, for a servant to 
enter and bathe their feet, which were 
easily accessible in the customary atti- 
tude at a feast. But no servant ap- 
peared. No disciple offered to do this 
service, even for their Master, because 
it seemed to them beneath the dignity of 
a guest. Much less would they do this 
forone another. They had been disputing 
as to the relative rank they would have in 
the kingdom [Luke 22: 24]. To assume 
the place of a servant would be to take 
the lowest rank. 

Then Jesus rose silently, laid aside his 
outer garment, girded himself with a 
towel, took a basin and began the serv- 
ant’s task. Astonishment kept them si- 
lent as he went from one to another, till 
he came to Peter. That impulsive, lov- 
ing disciple could not hold his peace. He 
saw the man he had confessed as the Son 
of God [Matt. 16; 16], who had bade him 
walk on the sea and had held him up 
on the water [Matt. 14: 28-31]; and had 
raised the dead in his presence, now 
stooping over his travel-soiled feet as a 
servant. The amazed disciple declared 
that he would never permit his Master to 
do this, but when he learned that he could 
not continue as a disciple unless he re- 
ceived this service, he went to the other 
extreme [v. 9]. He learned more than 
that his Teacher and Lord was also his 
servant. He found that he had indeed a 
wrong idea of the mission of Christ. But 
he had shown that he loved his Lord su- 
premely, and he was taught that there- 
fore he was cleansed from sin. He would 
understand more later on. The lesson of 
that night, which he could never forget, 





*International Sunday School Lesson for April 
30. Jesus Washing the Disciples’ Feet. Text, 
John 13; 1-36, 


was that love is the first sure step toward 
comprehending Christ. Then knowledge 
of him who is loved is certain to follow 
[v. 7]. The disciple needed only to fix his 
thoughts daily on the object of his love, 
and then each day’s defilement would be 
removed and he would come in time to 
full knowledge. The Teacher and Lord 
showed his disciples that he was pre- 
eminent in his kingdom because of his 
power and willingness to serve his sub- 
jects. That was in marked contrast to 
the world’s idea of greatness [Luke 22: 
25-27]. We owe it to Christ that a dif- 
ferent idea of human greatness prevails 
today. 

2. The disciples’ path to honor in the 
kingdom. It was and is by imitating the 
Master. He knew perfectly his own dig- 
nity as the Son of God[v. 3]. With that 
knowledge in mind, he did the deed, and 
told them that in the spirit in which he 
did it lay the secret of greatness for them 
[vs. 12-17]. It does not seem strange that 
some Christian churches keep the mean- 
ing of this symbol before their eyes by 
the members washing one another’s feet 
at stated times. Yet the lesson is taught 
by Christ’s disciples in nobler ways. When 
we see cultured men and women of re- 
fined tastes going to live among the ig- 
norant, coarse and brutal in the haunts 
of undeveloped races, in the midst of 
inheritors of want and crime, joyfully 
enduring all things for Christ’s sake, 
passionately hoping and steadfastly be- 
lieving that those whom they serve will 
thus be lifted in some measure into the 
likeness of their Lord, then we have the 
lesson again before us which Jesus taught 
in the upper room on the night before his 
crucifixion. Grenfell among the Labra- 
dor fishermen, Paton among the savages 
of the New Hebrides, Miss Addams and 
Graham Taylor living in the midst of the 
poor of Chicago, are only conspicuous 
examples of a great company in our own 
and in all lands, showing how heroes and 
heroines of the twentieth century are 
being made, and how the meaning of the 
cross is being more profoundly under- 
stood and interpreted than ever before. 

3. The law of the kingdom. Jesus 
brought before his disciples by a startling 
sentence and act the baseness and the 
depth of selfishness as he pointed out to 
them the traitor Judas and banished him 
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forever from their company [vs. 26, 27]. 
Then he gave them the divine law which 
ever thereafter was to guide his followers 
[v. 34]. According to the degree in which 
that law is kept do Christian churches 
reproduce heaven on this earth, and wit- 
ness to him with power which wins the 
world to follow him. 


Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MISSOURI 
Los Angeles, First 37 68 Kidder 10 12 
Pomona, Pilgrim 15 37 St. Louis, Union 24 25 
Redlands 69 73 
Rosedale — 8 NEBRASKA 
COLORADO — as 4 
Denver, Plymouth 38 58 Leigh — 39 
South Broadway 12 28 Lincoln, First 1 6 
oO de Fi 
CONNECTICUT — ke 3 - 
Hampton 5 7 Reno, First Ss a 
New Britain, South 12 15 i 
New Milford 16 21 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Thomaston, First 5 5 Voneord, First D 
* South 2 ‘ 
; ILLINOIS =——séKast Alstead 4 4 
( nicogoe Pacific 7 : 7 Newport 10 
rim 9 18 
ma gwick Street &.-9 NEW YORK 
Tnion Park 8 12 Little Valle 8 1 
West Pullinan 39 42 Morrisv a ie 
Des Plaines 4 90 erate eS 
‘ : wego 7 18 
Galesburg, Central 34 51 Watertow n a rm 
Maywood, First 9 13 . - 
Woodstock 8 11 OHIO 
Yorkville 19 20 Chardon, First 10 20 
INDIANA , es Euclid 
’ - - d J 2 15 16 
Caseyville 17 27: weeny re 
oe gh Avenue 23 32 
Port Was ne, Plym- 23 Lodi 9 10 
out = gq Toledo, Plymouth - @ 
Indianapolis, Cove- )KLAHOMA 
nant ; 9 57 Ghiedaa r 7°13 
Te . an O94 ‘ ” 
Marion, Temple “79 Darlington 5 
IOWA ydro — 6 
Fie 2 ‘ Oklahoma City 
F » 19 ys 
Dee Moines, Green- 19 2 Harrison AV enue 1 4 
wood S 5 Wee Guee a 
Harlan 24 25 St Crutarie 
Lakeside 10 10 OREGON 
Spencer 5 6 aga 
Winthrop 26 31 Fystene, First — 8 
KANSAS Sunnyside 10 
Manhattan 12 22 SOUTH DAKOTA 
Maplehill, New Eliot— 19 Mitchell 7 8 
MAINE Mt. Pleasant 12 17 
Bar Harbor 9 11 Myron m8 
South Bristol 8 8 VERMONT 
MASSACHUSETTS Pennington, Second 1 5 
Auburndale 7 12 Hartland 3 6 
- Marshfield Re 
Ayer Oo 18 7 ee 
Boston, Brighton = 25 oo, ihe 
Shawmut — 7 ae a 
Burlington 7 9 Walcott 2 4 
Janton oy . . ‘ 
Dorchester, Village 10 10 _ saeracecly Siege Whe 
Everett, First 10 16 Seattle, Columbia 6 6 
Fall River. Central 8 11 — Westinin- | a 
Hadle ‘irst 15 20 _8 22 
Huntington, Second 5 11 Tacoma, Plymouth 20 21 
Lawrence, South — 65 : ae . 
Maynard . we _ pon, STATES 
Pepperell ee anta, Ga. 8 
Qu ney, Bethany ~ * nor H 1.,Cen- — 
Spencer 17 19 ral Union 27 30 
Sprio field, Hope 15 20 Hope,N. D. — 3o 
Stockbridge, First 15 18 Huntington, W. Va. — 19 
Wercester, Adams a ille, Fla., sas 
Square 4 6 nion 3 17 
Central 10 Meadville, Pa. — 15 
Plymouth 3 8 Muskegon, Mich., 
First 12 21 
MINNESOTA Priest River, Ida 11 
Dawson 62 71 Five churches with 
Monticello, First 9 9 less than three 8 
Conf., 1,116. Tot., 2,067. 
Total since Jan. 1, conf., 1,625; tot., 3,721. 


A Doomed Cathedral 


St. Peter’s in Rome, most famous of 
cathedrals, covers nearly four acres, took 
three hundred and ninety years to build, 
and cost fifty millions. 

California contains a cathedral that, 
until lately, covered 2,000,000 acres, took 
thousands of years to build, and cost no 
money. It is a cathedral that, once de- 
stroyed, can never be rebuilt; it exists 
only in California; and is the most beau- 
tiful construction of fluted columns, clus- 
tered arches, tessellated pavements, fret- 
ted roofs, flying buttresses, and tapering 
spires in the wide world. Yet that whole 
unrivaled and unreplaceable cathedral 
has been sold by our Government for the 
average price of $2 an acre, and is being 
destroyed as fast as fire and water, steam 
and electricity, dynamite and huge band 
saws can mow down its columned gran- 
deur.—Catherine H. Hittell, in Out West. 





Ministers and clerks not desiring to wait until 
their turn in the distribution of the Minutes of 
the National Council, now being issued, may re- 
ceive copies upon application at Room 614 Con- 
gregational House, 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Mutation Theory of Specific 
Origins 

Prof. Hugo De Vries is a distinguished 
Dutch botanist whose work is epoch- 
making in the field of the history of life 
origins. These lectures were given at 
the University of California and sum- 
marize and supplement his earlier work, 
Die Mutations Theorie. 

They state and develop, in a clear and 
untechnical way, his experimental estab- 
lishment of the fact that evolutionary 
changes occur by sudden and unpredict- 
able leaps, which he calls mutations, in- 
stead of, as the older Darwinism held, 
by slow and unappreciable accumulation 
of changes, culminating in a difference of 
species after a great interval of time. 
At some time in the history of a species, 
that is to say, it has a high capacity for 
throwing off new and distinct species 
which in variety of characters and per- 
manency of traits are as good specitic 
types as the parent itself. 

The significance of this discovery is 
that it brings the formation of new spe- 
cies into the field of experiment and 
observation. One of the chief practical 
objections to Darwin’s hypothesis, felt 
by no one more than by Darwin himself, 
was that no one had ever seen the slow 
process of natural selection produce a 
new species, nor, under the time limita- 
tions of human life, could any one hope 
to see it. The argument was from the 
results of secular processes or from anal- 
ogies like those of embryology. But 
Professor De Vries has isolated and ob- 
served just such a change, due not to a 
slow process of accumulated differences, 


but to an innate power of producing. 


new types suddenly. And to this sudden 
change at a point in the life history of a 
species he gives the name, Mutation. 

The story of his work of culture and 
observation with the evening primrose, 
which he took from a weedy lot near 
Amsterdam and from which he obtained 
a dozen distinct and self-propagating spe- 
cies, is a fine example of scientific imagi- 
nation, patience, orderly observation and 
brilliant generalization. The importance 
of this determination of the method by 
which the changes of specific form have 
had their beginning is revolutionary for 
the popular evolution philosophy and 
will challenge wide debate and lead to 
other interesting researches and experi- 
ments. 


(Species and Varieties, by Hugo De Vries, Edited by 
Daniel Trembly MacDougal. pp. 847. Open Court 
Pub. Co.) 


Youth and the Church 


Few even of those who believe in Chris- 
tian nurture have accepted Christ’s state. 
ment concerning children, ‘‘Of such is 
the kingdom of God.’’ Professor Rishell’s 
book, The Child as God’s Child, is a de- 
velopment of the teaching of Christ. All 
children are born ‘‘in the kingdom.’”’ The 
task of home, Sunday school and Church 
is to keep them in the kingdom. Children 
begin life ‘‘born from above,’’ and mem- 
bers of the invisible church. This truth 
gives significance to infant baptism, sug- 
gests infant church membership and ex- 


plains the nature of child religion. We 
sin grievously against the children by 
counting them outside the kingdom and 
so teaching them. Professor Rishell is 
eminently healthful in his conception. 
He abhors what is abnormal in the ex- 
pression of the religious life of the child, 
but he earnestly asserts its real religious 
nature as declared by Christ and the con- 
clusions which logically follow. He rec- 
ognizes the need of ‘conversion, the value 
of revivals, in the case of children not 
properly nurtured, or the prodigal and 
wayward. But he shows that growth 
under the fostering care of the home and 
the Church is the normal method for 
children of the Church, and we shall 
never prosper until we realize the gracious 
truth and act accordingly. 

Educational Evangelism, by Charles E. 
McKinley excellently supplements Pro. 
fessor Rishell’s teaching. The early sec- 
tions, while heartily indorsing Christian 
nurture, miss the inclusiveness of Christ’s 
statement. The theme of the book, how- 
ever, deals with the period following 
childhood and considers chiefly the fail- 


ures of Christian nurture, the problems — 


presented by the experience of ‘‘es. 
trangement,’”’ the temperamental influ- 
ences of youth. ‘“‘There is no normal 
type of religious experience for youth.”’ 
What is needed is patient and persistent 
presentation of the main ideas of religion, 
until suitable action follows. Perhaps 
the most important message of the book 
is that “‘the Church is making a fatal 
blunder which places its chief dependence 
for the winning of youth on any special 
means,’ Sunday school, young people’s 
society, or club, ‘‘outside its own serv- 
ices.’”’ The regular church service is the 
place for youth, especially at the period 
when they are dropping out of the Sun- 
day school. ‘‘All other agencies have 
few, if any, converts to report where 
adolescent boys and girls do not attend 
services of worship and preaching.” 
These two volumes stand for a concep- 
tion of the normal relation of children 
to God, which in recent years has be- 
come widely accepted in Congregational 
churches. 


(The Child as God’s Child, by Charles W. Rishell. 
pp. 181. Eaton & Mains. 75 cents. 

Educational Evangelism, by Charles E. McKinley. 
pp. 265. Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net.) 


RELIGION 


The Doctrine of the Atonement, by Auauate : 


Sabatier. pp. 228. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.2 
The initial monograph traces in a mnatendy 
and interesting way the history of the doc- 
trine of atonement. The conclusion is that 
the doctrine must be freed from ‘‘the old 
and primitive categories of ritual sacrifice and 
penal satisfaction.’’ Yet in the moral sphere 
in which the death of Christ belongs, Profes- 
sor Sabatier finds a deeper sense in which the 
free offering of self in death becomes the 
greatest and most fruitful of sacrifices. Upon 
this striking and helpful study follows an ad- 
dress delivered before the Religious Science 
Congress in Stockholm in 1897, on Religion 
and Modern Culture, which is equally clear in 
thought and suggestive in its handling of a 
pressing but difficult theme. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament. 
pp. 523. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00 net. 
This finished product of more than twelve 
years’ labor of twenty scholars is an unri- 
valed translation of the New Testament from 
the Greek text of Wescott and Hort into mod- 


ern English. The tentative edition, of which 
over 200,000 copies have been sold, has been 
revised, and the present edition is said in the 
preface to be practically a retranslation made 
in the light of experience derived from pre- 
vious attempts and from criticisms received. 
The titles, sub-headings and brief introduc- 
tions are to a certain extent a commentary, 
and the text read along with the American 
Standard Revised Version will better aid one 
to interpret the New Testament than many 
volumes of the commentaries of an earlier 
age. j 
Gaudium Crucis, by Walter Lowrie. pp. 117. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 90 cents net. 
Preacher, learned in church history and stu- 
dent of art, Mr. Lowrie brings a richly fur- 
nished mind to these Lenten developments of 
Christ’s words upon the cross. They are 
especially insistent upon the joy of the be- 
liever in the thought of the work of Christ, 
and helpful in their estimate of that work and 
its relation to our life. 
The Life Everlasting 


pe. 265. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
1.60 net. 


Twelve sermons on immortality, presenting 
the Christian conception of the future life, 
the Christian grounds for faith in it, and its 
influence in human thought as related to ex- 
perience, science, philosophy and literature. 
These sermons have the true preaching note. 
St. Peter and His Training, by Rev. John 
Davidson. pp. 120. J. B. Lippine ott Co. 
A sketch of the life and character of the 
apostle. In the Temple series. 


» by Rev. David Purves. 
Imported. 


FICTION 


The Candidate, by —— A. Altsheler. pp. 
429. Harper & Bros. $1.5 


A curious specimen of the political novel. A 
Presidential candidate of the Bryan type 
stumps the Western states. A pretty niece 
from Idaho and a group of newspaper corre- 
spondents help the progress of the canvass 
aud furnish adventure and romance. Some 
of the adventures are blood-curdling. The 
Western spirit of independence and equality 
is perhaps glorified too much, but most read- 
ers will enjoy the satirical presentation of 
the supercilious New York paper which looks 
through the eyes of Europe and sees no hope 
in the democracy. The story holds the inter- 
est, and yet it is a descent for the author of 
In Circling Camps and The Herald of the 
West. 

The Wanderers, by Henry o. Rowland. pp. 

392. A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.5 
This tale of a wandering sais goes from 
Gibralter to the Philippines. The owner, an 
[rishman of the clever and lovable sort, gets 
into and out of serious scrapes, in which he 
is aided and abetted by the narrator, an 
American artist of note with a strong liking 
for adventure. There is a good love story, 
and the quick turns by which the artist is 
kept out of matrimony are of an amusing 
sort. Unusual scenes and experiences help 
to make an entertaining, if rather light and 
superficial story. 

John Van ea Politician. 

per & Bros. $1.5 
A study of New York, and especially of Tam- 
many politics, though there is a mild love 
story running through. The characters are 
thinly-veiled portraits, Richard Croker being 
the central figure. The pictures of the feu- 
dalism of the Tammany system, which pro- 
vides work and help for countless thousands 
in return for their allegiance, and the despo- 
tism of the boss are vividly drawn. The criti- 
cism of the reform movements and an implied 
apology for the Tammany system make in- 
structive if painful reading for Americans. 

The Garden of Allah, 4 genes Hichens. pp. 

482. F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 
As a work of art this ars possesses consid- 
erable merit. Its chief literary fault consists 
in superabundance of detail, with which one 
becomes wearied. The plot is striking and 
uncommon, though based on the old theme of 
sex. The events of the story occur on the 
boarders of, or within the Desert of Sahara 
and the descriptions of the fascination of the 


pp. 288. Har- 
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desert remind one of a sailor’s love for the 
sea. Itis the story of an irremediable tragedy. 

The Woman Trustee, by C. W. Bardeen. pp. 

259. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. $1.00. 
Six pictures of school life, in which the chil- 
dren are in the background, and the princi- 
pals, teachers, trustees and janitor are drawn 
with realism and perception. Apart from the 
character-drawing, the stories attract by fresh- 
ness of plot. 


HISTORY 


Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aure- 
lius, by Samuel! Dill. pp. 639. Macmillian Co. 
$4 00 net. 


This study of the great century of the Roman 
empire—the century of the Antonines—has 
for its first preoccupation morals rather than 
manners, and deals generously with the re- 
ligious thought of a time which, reaching out 
with longing toward a more spiritual concep- 
tion of God than the State mythology afforded, 
tried to satisfy itself with mysteries derived 
from Egypt and the East, like Isis worship 
and thecult of Mithra. The period affords ma- 
terial of unequalled social interest, of which 
the author has made good use. His account 
of country life in the neighborhood of little 
towns like Como, made possible by Pliny’s 
letters, and of the characters of the great 
men of the time is rewarding. 

Breaking the Mad aera Bre Ss. 


Dellenbaugh. pp. 360. G. tnam’s Sons. 
$3.50 net. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Mr. Dellenbaugh is himself a pioneer and 
speaks from wide knowledge of the wilder- 
ness. He has put into these well illustrated 
pages readable accounts of that long process, 
beginning with Coronado and practically com- 
pleted by the Powell voyage through the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado, in which he 
himself had a part, by which the unknown 
lands west of the Mississippi were explored 
and occupied. A host of traders, explor- 
ers, trappers, missionaries and adventurers 
passes across his stage. 

Our Navy and the Barbar 


Gardner W. Allen. pp. 354. 
& Co. $1.50 net. 


A careful and accurate account of the remark- 
able relations of this country with the pirates 
of the Mediterranean and of the final triumph 
of our navy in those waters. These wars 
were a training school for some of our great- 
est naval heroes, and the author deals with 
their character and deeds in a just and dis- 
criminating manner. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the style is too much like that 
of a ship’s log. 

History of the United States, by Thomas 


Wentworth Higginson and William MacDonald. 
pp. 633. Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


A new edition, revised and brought down to 
the death of President McKinley. The au- 


Corsairs, by 
oughton, Mifflin 


thor’s views are naturally colored by the anti- ‘ 


imperialist cult to which he belongs, and the 
chapters on reconstruction and the adminis- 
tration of McKinley are the least satisfactory. 





Bits from New Books 


His Impediment 


Young Lane and Miss Rainey stayed for 
supper, too, and were very quiet. Miss Rainey 
struck me as a quiet girl generally, and Joe 
never talked, anyway, when in Hector’s com- 
pany. For that matter, nobody else did; 
there was mighty little chance. The truth is, 
Hector had an impediment of speech: he 
couldn’t listen—From Tarkington’s In the 
Arena (McClure, Phillips). 


Concord Unrealities 


Whether Alcott, Emerson and their dis- 
ciples discussed pears or the war, their views 
gave you the same sanse of unreality, of hav- 
ing been taken, as Hawthorne said, at too 
long a range. You heard much sound philoso- 
phy and many sublime guesses at the eternal 
verities ; in fact, never were the eternal veri- 
ties so dissected and pawed over and turned 
inside out as they were about that time in 
Boston by Margaret Fuller and her successors. 
But the discussion left you with a vague, un- 
easy sense that something was lacking, some 
backbone of fact. Their theories were like 
beautiful bubbles blown from a child’s pipe, 
floating: overhead, with clear reflections on 
them of sky and earth and human beings, all 
in a glow of fairy color and all a little dis- 
torted.—From Bits of Gossip, by Rebecca 
Harding Davis (Houghton, Mifflin). 


What the Children Like 


** One of my Grand-Aunts always asks about 
the Sermon. I didn’t listen yesterday. Did 
you?” 

**Sermons are for big people,” evaded 
Sophie Jane. ‘The singing and passing the 
Plate are for us. We can talk about those 
things.”—From Shafer’s Beyond Chance of 
Change (Macmillan). 


Letting the Author Speak 


As a rule, foot notes are not negotiable. 
Saying things about authors and their books 
has very little to do with creating a love of lit- 
erature. The average teacher, whether in col- 
lege or out, isa very poor competitor of the great 
writers themselves. Many a lover of good 
literature has been made such by having free 
access to a good library in early childhood. 
If the masters of poetry, fiction, history and 





travel, cannot hold their own in the minds of 
boys and girls, what earthly good are quizzes 
and examinations, out-of-the-way information 
and interminable prating going to do?—From 
Tupper’s Educational Broth (Bardeen). 


Prosperity at the Expense of Her 
Children 


The cotton trade is growing, the South is 
prosperous and children of from five to four- 
teen years, who formerly ran wild in the 
fields, can now have ten, fifteen and twenty 
cents a day—in a cotton mill! England was 
once proud of this same business and talked 
of how good it was for her children to be at 
work and how much the children liked it.— 
From Hunter’s Poverty (Macmillan). 


The Unpoetic Tropics 


I cannot conceive of any poetry ever being 
produced in the tropics. Nature and life 
there do not makethe poetic appeal. There is 
little that is heroic, or plaintive, or pathetic, 
or that stimulates the imagination or fosters 
sentiment. The beak and claw and spine 
and thorn side of nature is more pronounced 
than in our zone; forms are more savage; 
disease is more deadly. Man cannot take 
Nature to himself and dominate and tame 
and humanize her, as he can where snow 
falls and Spring comes. Nature molds and 
stamps him, and develops his fangs of 
passion.—From Burroughs’ Far and Near 
(Houghton, Mifflin). 
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Independence 


People talk about being independently rich, 
but there is such a thing as being independ- 
ently poor.—From Hodges’s Human Nature 
of the Saints (Whittaker). 


How Not to Arrange Flowers 


There is an art in arranging flowers, an art 
in which I was imperfect and Galvin utterly 
deficient. My method was to put them to- 
gether loosely, so they should loll negligently 
from the vase. This, as I found, causes the 
whole affair to fall prone upon the table the 
moment you loose your hold of it. Galvin’s 
system, on the contrary, was that more com- 
monly employed in baling cotton or tying up 
asparagus. When she had finished, the flow- 
ers were so inseparably welded together, and 
so firmly wedged into the vase, that it seemed 
incredible that the result could have been ar- 
rived at without the aid of a hydraulic press. 
—From Carryl’s Far from the Maddening 
Girls (McClure, Phillips). 





From Ohio 


A CLEVELAND HANDFUL 


Dr. Patton met a company of about 60 men at 
lunch, and made a strong impression by his address 
on The Science of Missions, other brief addresses 
being made by Dr. Bradshaw, President Thwing 
and Mr. Brown of Turkey. Dr. Temple has been 
heartily received at Plymouth. A fine reception 
was given Mr. and Mrs. Carter at Madison Avenue, 
with addresses by the Methodist neighbor, Mr. 
George of Trinity, Mr. Luff, the clerk of the church, 
and Dr. Fraser. As Rev. C. L. Parker from Maine 
takes up the pastorate at Collinwood, the church, 
through the kindness of its faithful member, Jay 
Odell, who paid “dollar for dollar,” clears up its 
debt and burns the mortgage. The club had a fine 
program of sacred music rendered by the choir of 
Second Church, Oberlin, to an audience which filled 
Pilgrim’s auditorium. The Women’s Club had ad- 
dresses on Women’s Work; in the Home, the 
Church, Educational Work, the Business World. 


THE GLENVILLE WORK 


In January, 1902, Rev. W. C. Detling “‘ discov- 
ered ’ in the eastern part of Glenville, adjacent to 
Cleveland, a fine residence territory, occupied by 
2,000 to 3,000 people, fully supplied with saloons, 
but with no religious services. At his own charges 
he rented a vacant school building and began serv- 
ices, his first audience consisting of two persons 
and his second of five, including one lonely man. 
At the end of three years he leaves the work, turn- 
ing it over to Mr. Ira J. Houston, who ts just finish- 
ing his course at Oberlin Seminary, with a well- 
organized church of nearly 100 members, a Sunday 
school of 200, a property worth $5,000, mostly paid 
for, the hearty co-operation of the City Missionary 
Society, which recognizes the importance of the 
field, and a firm place in the community, which, in 
receiving the church, has banished the saloons. 
While the women have, as always, been helpful, 
the work of the men has been notable from the first 
along pastoral and social as well as financial lines. 
The church, while doubling its membership during 
the year, has at the same time supported every 
department by free-will offerings on the envelope 
system, receiving no money from socials, entertain- 
ments, suppers or bazars. They tendered Mr. Det- 
ling a life call, and part from him with regret, as he 
turns to other work. J. G. F. 
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BAKING PowDER 





Makes the cake and biscuit come right every time. 
“I prefer Cleveland's; perfectly wholesome; always gives uniform 


results.” 


CARRIE M. DEARBORN, Late Principal Boston Cooking School. 
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Two Experiments in Young 
People’s Work 


The Christian Endeavor Society of the Evangel- 
cal Congregational Church of Canton has adopted 
this by-law : 

Membership in the society shall cease with the 
first meeting in March of each year. At that meet- 
ing, which shall be led by the chairman of the Look- 
out Committee, there shall be an opportunity for all 
present to join the society by subscribing to the 
pledge and signing the book. Those wishing to 
join at subsequent meetings may do so in the above 
manner, provided they have previously been mem- 
bers; others must be proposed by the Lookout Com- 
mittee and voted in by the society in accordance 
with Section 1 of this article. 


Doubtless there are objections to such a plan, 
but it has three advantages: it keeps the member- 
ship list purged of those whose interest has flagged ; 
it gives the members an opportunity once a year to 
reaffirm their devotion to the principles of Christian 
Endeavor; and it makes a kind of decision day for 
those who have not taken a stand. 

The idea is to have the book signed, not at the 
beginning nor end of the meeting, but at some point 
during the meeting. It is desired to make that a 
solemn time of decision and reconsecration. 

This plan is not eriginal with the Canton society. 
At least one other, that of Great George Chapel, 
Liverpool, Eng., has used it. Would it not help to 
solve Christian Endeavor problems whieh oppress 
some pastors? A. P. M. 

The Y. P. S.C. E. of Springfield, Vt., Rev. A. C. 
Ferrin, pastor, in reorganizing, adopts a modified 
plan of Christian Endeavor. 

Appreciating what the organization has done for 
them, and recognizing the advantages of an or- 
ganic relation to the United Society, it retains its 
Christian Endeavor name. 

It welcomes as members “all young people who 
consider this church their home and are willing to 
co-operate faithfully in the object and plan of the 
society.” 

Here is the pledge they are to sign, which is 
somewhat broader than that sent out by the 
U. 8. C. E.: 

“ Desiring to follow Jesus Christ in the aim and 
spirit of his life, 1 promise to accept appointment on 
and work heartily in one or more of the committees 
of the society, and to lovingly and loyally support 
the work and services of this church.” 

And this is the list of committees: 

Devotional. 

Membership and invitation. 

(a) Division for young women. 
(>) Division for young men. 

Missions. 

Good fellowship. 

Musical and literary program. 


‘Among the Seminaries 
ATLANTA 


Dr. C. J. Ryder has given a course of lectures on 
the early history and the present work of the 
American Missionary Association. His lecture on 
Porto Rico was especially stirring. Dr. W. A. 
Bartlett of Chicago will be Commencement speaker. 
There are six graduates. J. E. K. 


In the Cheshire County Comment of the last New 
Hampshire Broadside Rev. W. W. Livingston’s 
twenty-six-year pastorate at Jaffrey was strangely 
overlooked, and an error of two years was made 
in estimating the present pastoral term at Troy. 
Had it been the writer’s purpose to deal out honors 
to the men on account of notable pastoral service, 
Brother Livingston’s long and admirable pastorate 
could not have been overlooked. D. W. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 24, 
1: .30 A.M. Speaker, Mrs. John H. Haynes; subject, 
The Bedouin Arabs and Things Seen Among Them. 

NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH W. B. M., Plymouth, 
Mass., April 25. 

AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF Y. W.C. A., Detroit, Mich., 
April 26—May 1. 

MIDDLESEX SOUTH CONFERENCE, Maynard, April 26. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


OLD COLONY CONFERENCE, May 2, 3, at Acushnet 
Church, New Bedford, Mass. 

WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, semiannual meeting, 
Pilgrim Church, Nashua, N. H., May 3, 10 A. M. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
Springfield, Mass., May 30—June 1. 

INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, To- 
ronto, Can., June 20-27, 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Baltimore, Md., July 1-10. e 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 a. M. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE CLASS, Park Street 
am. every Saturday, 2.30 Pp. M. Leader, Rev. W. T. 

cElveen. 


SOCIETY, 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Corrections or additions should be sent promptly. 











Tennessee, Chattanooga, April 26-30 
New Jersey, Upper Montclair, April 27,28 
Oklahoma, Enid, April 27-30 
Florida and the South- 

east, Atlanta, Ga., May 2 
Indiana, Michigan City, May 9-11 
Kansas, Kirwin, May 9-12 
Illinois, Ottawa, May 15-18 
lowa, Sioux City, May 16-17 
Massachusetts, Lowell, May 16-18 
Missouri Hamilton, May 16-18 
New York, Binghamton, May 16-18 
South Dakota, Yankton, May 16-18 
Ohio, Oberlin, May 23-2 
Pennsylvania Williamsport, May 23-2 
New ampshire, Franklin, May 23- 
Rhode Island, Peacedale, May 23,24 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 13,14 
Vermont, Brattleboro, June 13-15 

Deaths 
The fee fd Sor notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Lach 
iti ne ten cents, counting eight toaline. The 

money should be sent with the notice. 





REV. SEDGWICK P. WILDER, D.D. 

The Congregati nal church of Delavan, Wis., was filled 
on April 6 with a great and sorrowing congregation, for 
the pastor whom the co nmunity had honored and loved 
so long lay before the pulpit in the quiet of the last 
sleep. On Tuesday morning the spirit of Sedgwick 
Porter Wilder found release and entered “ through the 
gates into the VUitv.” For taree months Dr. Wilder had 
been almost continuously out of his pulpit by reason of 
an ailment whose nature was obscure, but whose ravages 
were manifest in great weakness and at times acute 
suffering. Returning home from a short absence with 
a sense of gain, he confidently anticipated an immediate 
resumption of his work. On Saturday, April 1, the sym 
toms grew seriously worse, and on Tuesday the life o- 
one of Wisconsin’s most loyal, loving and consecrated 
ministers peacefully euded the earthly course. De- 
scended from ancestors who came to America soon after 
the Mayflower and through eight generations of stanch 
Puritans, among whom was Dr Dempster, a president 
of Harvard Dr. Wilder was born fifty-seven years ago 
in the little town of Newfane, Vt. Taken at one year’s 
age to Gill. Mass., this continued his home. with the ex- 
ception of a few terms at Bernardston Academy, till the 
age of seventeen, when his parents removed to Eau 
Claire, Wis. Hardly had they reached the new home, 
in the spring of 1865, when, with eager enthusiasm to 
do what he could for his country, he enlisted in the 
Fifty-first Wisconsin, and served until the muster out 
in the fotlowing October. In September of 1866 he 
entered the Senior Class of the Keloit Academy and 
the following year the college class with which he 
yraduated in 1871. A year of teaching at Black River 

‘alls, Wis., was followed by the seminary course at 
Yale. In 1875 he was called by South Church, Spring- 
field, Mass , to its mission at Faith Chapel. In 1876 he 
was called to Brandon, Vt., and then successively in 
1880 to North Brookfield, Mass ,in 1887 to Janesville, 
Wis , in 1895 to Pueblo, Col., and thence in 1897 to 
Delavan, Wis. During all the thirty years of his min- 
istry, though never of robust health, he filled his own 
or some other pulpit continuously, with the exception 
of one brief interval of illness, until last January. In 
1876 he was united in marriage to Miss Jennie R Wat- 
sop of Beloit, Wis.,and to her winning grace of mind 
and heart the husband never wearied of attributing a 
large share of the abundant rewards of their mutual 
ministry. Thefr only children are Margery Esther and 
John Watson, both members of the present Senior Class 
at Beloit. 

Of the character and work of Dr. Wilder it is diffi- 
cult for one who was his classmate and close friend of 
all these years to sp-ak in moderate terms. As a stu- 
dent he was easily a leader by virtue of his rare gifts. 
Never did a youthful soul glow with higher or purer 
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ideals and never was-a life more free fromevery tinge 
of the low or gross. So varied. were his powers and: 
=: his genius that’ to us who knew him best the 
ighest attainments: of life seemed easily within his 
reach His earliest college aspivations were for the 
law and public life, but every such ambition yielded to 
the vision of his Lord and the pathetic urgent call of 
his kingdom. In the privilege of being a worker and, 
if need be, sufferer with him he never ceased to rejoice. 
Often have I heard him aver that choosing again 
nothing would tempt him from the same service. In * 
every field of his ministry the giow of his spiritual 
fervor, the entirety of his unselfish sacrifice; the wealth 
of his imagination, the breadth and accuracy of his 
intellectual grasp, the ardor of leis devotion to civic 
interests and the overflowing sympathy of his wide- 
reaching heart won for his strong and tender message 
a hearty response. Faithful and fearless in his cham- 
prenenip for every just cause, a preacher of the gospel 
n all its fullness of joy and hope, with a mind that was 
eager for light from every source of wisdom, strenuous- 
for the truth, even though it slay his most cherished 
conviction, Dr. Wilder was the trusted adviser of. 
ehurches and colleges, a counselor whose word never 
failed to help and inspire. Many friends from Beloit 
and Janesville were present at the service in Delavan, 
which was conducted by three of his co!lege classmates 
Rev 8. Smith of Delavan, Rev. John P. Hale of 
Lafayette, Ind., and Rev Charles L. Morgan of Elgin. 
The burial was at Beloit, where the flower-laden casket 
was laid away among the teachers he had so greatly 
loved and close by the most cherished scenes of his. 
life. Rev. Samuel T. Kidder of Ripon committed the 
dust to earth and the beloved spirit to.God. Then with: 
a@ tender prayer by President n we bade farewell 
to the mortal in the rejoicing hope of tomorrow's. 
reunion. © L. M 


| All Run Down 


ition in vitality, vigor, 
vim,—that is a condition 
that no one can safely neg- 
lect, for it is the mest 
common predisposing cause 
of disease. The blood is at 
fault; it needs purifying or 
enriching and the best medi- 
cine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


the great alterative and 
tonic—builds up the whole 
system. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures send 
for Book on That Tired Feeling, No. 8. 
C. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 


ouRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Re 
Cleansed, Disinfected- Biraignvemea’ 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place ‘Teiotzi1‘9 ostera 
A NEW RUG FROM AN OLD CARPET 


If you do not know all about the rugs we make from 
worn and discarded carpets, call at our office or send us 
your address for particulars. BELGRADE RUG 
CO., 34 Hollis Street, Boston. 




















BUY IT NOW 











of 
the 





double panelled throughout to avoid all 
| We’ have them as low as $12, 


SUFFOLK SourH CONFERENCE, Wollaston, Mass., | 
April 26. 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, semi- 


annual meeting, Worcester, Union Church, April 26. 
LOWELL ALLIANCE W. H. M. A., Pawtucket Ch., Lowell, 
April 27. 
WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Union Church, Graf- 
ton (Saundersville station), April 27. 
CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Atlanta, Ga., April 29— 
May 7. 


PAINE FUR 


48 CANAL ST 


Cedar, specially selected for 
strength. 


Warranted Moth Proof 


No experiments with moth balls, tarine 
bags, or newspaper parcels can absolutely 
assure you against moths in your closets and 
bureau drawers. 


The only safe plan is to own one 
our Paine Cedar Chests, made for 
wardrobe of an entire family. 


We make these great Chests of Solid Red 
its aromatic 
They are splendidly built, being 
cracking and splitting. 


NITURE CO. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


Between North Station and 
«9 Haymarket Square Subway, 


BOSTON 
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Religious Notices 








Re tical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., eo Talched ancior thts heading at len conte a line. 





THE WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS will hold its 
semiannual meeting in Pilgrim Church, Nashua, N. H., 
Wednesday, May 3, beginning at 10 o’clock. Addresses 
7 as from various countries. Basket colla- 

tion. HARRIET STANWOOD, Home Secretary. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in lea ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outghing vessels ; 
Life Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


Jentributions to sustain its work age solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secret ry > 
W. HALL Ropzs Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this headi five lines (erght 
words to the line), cost ae. fifty y~ 4 each insertion. 
ional lines ten cents each per insertion. 











Summer Boarders can be accommodated at Hill- 
side Farm. Address F. H. Flanders, East Andover, N. H. 


A Quiet Home for elderly ladies and convalescents 
is attractively situated in Roxbury, Mass. The rooms 
are brightand sunny. Address J. W.,37 Bainbridge St., 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Wanted, a position as home companion, to act as 
secretary, or to care for an invalid, or as traveling com- 

nion, by a young woman of good’ education and exper- 
ence. Address Companion, 16,care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 

Summer Cottage. In pine grove on Connecticut 
coast near New London, 7 rooms completely furnished, 

0 a month, $75 for three months, $100 for five months. 

nquire George H. Elwell, 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Hotel Nemattano, North Lubec, Me., is a 
select, inexpensive family hotel amid grand scenery, 
and is well worth visiting. Information and bookiets 
on application. Mrs. Klizabeth Black, 39 Marion Street, 
Brookline, Mass. 


Wanted, In my ccuntry home, one or two elderly 
women to board and care for. Pleasant, sunny rooms 
and good board. Large piazzas and shaded lawn. One- 
fourth mile from ‘railroad station. References given. 
Address Miss Negus, Zoar, Mass. 


A Pastor of a church in Greater Boston desires a 
change. He is a married man of 30; a university and 
seminary graduate; gifted in the delivery of sermons; 
experienced in pastoral work. Address G. B.,13, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


It Costs nothing to investigate our methods of find- 
ing positions for capable Salesmen, Executive, Clerical 
and Technical men. Write us today, stating’ position 
desired. and we will tell youif we can’ place you. Hap- 
goods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New York. 


Auditor wanted for large manufacturing company. 
Experienced in cost syst2ms. Able executive. Salary 
$3,000. Other managerial, clerical and technical posi- 
tions on file. Write for list and plan. Business Oppor- 
tunity Company, 1 Union Square, New York. 


Housekeeper. A refined womanaccustomed to the 
care of a home and management of servants would like 
position as housekeeper. Fond of children. ow Oy 
country. Best of references given and required. 
dress W. A. S., 16, care The Congregationalist, Geese” 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of pettents, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nursing and 
medical supervision. Excellent cuisine. House . 
oumay and well Cg om Address S. L. Eaton, M 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 








Educational Evangelism 


The Needed Religious _ 
Discipline for Youth 


AS SHOWN BY PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 
INTO THE MAN 


By REV. CHARLES E. McKINLEY 
Pp. 265. Price, $1.25 net 








CONTENTS 
I An Introduction to Youth 
Il The Drama of Youth 
Ill The Genesis of Christian Character 
IV Where Christian Nurture Fails 
V The Evangelism of Jesus 
VI Personal Adjustment 
Vil A Graded Gospel 
VIII The School of Worship 
IX Aims and Expectations 
X Agencies and Methods 


A very timely book. Just what is needed 
in connection with the present interest in 
Evangelism. 


The Pilgrim Press 
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In and Around Boston 


Professor Genung at the Old South Church 


A notable series of lectures has been in 
progress in the Old South Church Sunday 
school this winter. The leader, Prof. J. F. 
Genung of Amherst, has attempted to show 
the adult Bible class the value of the Hebrew 
Literature of Wisdom in the light of today. 
The class of about sixty has been regular in 
attendance and the interest unabated. Pro- 
fessor Genung carries with him an atmosphere 
of reasonableness, insight and scholarship 
which is attractive and informing. He has 
used no manuscript save a few suggestive 
notes and the class has been conducted in 
a conversational manner calculated to lend 
ease and interest. No one who heard him 


will ever read the book of Job again with a’ 


casual eye. Professor Genung used his own 
translations both of Job and the Solomonic 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, when reading pas- 
sages. 

The cynical king, Koheleth or Ecclesi- 
asticus, becomes less world. weary and more 
wise and farseeing under Professor Genung’s 
skillful interpretation. It may have been a 
new thought to some that instead of coming 
to the conelusion that everything is vanity, 
Ecclesiasticus really summons us to observe 
that there is a “‘ surplusage”’ from the foolish- 
ness of life and it is stored in the word char- 
acter. Unless we have that within us which 
calamities and joys cannot move, all is vanity 
but with the emergence of the intrinsic man 
there stands forth something which outward 
things cannot touch. 

By gradual steps Professor Genung led up 
to the truth that until the time of Christ man 
had been studying how to improve his own 
wisdom. The admonitions of the Solomonic 
proverbs, the intellectual travail of Job and 
the philosophic musings of Koheleth all point 
in the direction of showing man how to de- 
velop his own best life and meet the world 
with a mind full of wisdom, to come into 
harmony with law—in short, to ‘‘be wise.” 
There were hints of doing good to others 
and veiled allusions to deeds of kindness, 
but no one had dared to say in firm accents, 
** Love one another,”’ until Christ came. He 
built onto the ancient wisdom code and taught 
men that true wisdom comes through having 
enough goodness for one’s self and to spare 
for another. It is not enough to have charac- 
ter, but the results should be used for the 
good of all. Love alone gives us the clew to 
life and lifts us above law. 

The lectures conclude the last of this month 
with the Parables and the Epistle of James, 


New Police Commissioner 


The morals of Boston are conserved or in- 
jured according as the Police Commissioners 
appointed by the governor of the state look 
upon their duties and responsibilities. Men 
with high ideals and in sympathy with law 
and order can by their official acts do much 
to curb vice, intemperance and lawlessness. 
Men with sporting associates and the code of 
the ‘‘man about town” can do much to ruin 
other men’s lives by their laxity of official 
rule. Governor Douglas, in appointing Col. 
Charles H. Cole, Jr., to a place on the com- 
mission, of which he will be head, has defied 
the Boston Democratic “‘machine”’ and se- 


lected a man of the independent type and‘ 


with military tastes, but quite different in 
his attitude toward affairs from the present 
chairman of the board, Mr. Emmons, who 
will now retire to membership on the com- 
mission rather than leadership in it. 


Revival at St. Mark’s 


This Boston colored church, Rev. S. A. 
Brown, pastor, has recently held a season of 
evangelistic services, successfully conducted 
by Rev. Sterling W. Brown, pastor of Lincoln 
Temple, Washington, D.C. From the forty 
hopeful conversions, twenty-five new members 
have been received, fourteen of them men. 
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Another Great Religious Novel. 
From “ The Denver News,” March 26, 1905. 


“* The author of ‘ For the White Christ’ adds. 
one more to the list of writers who have put. 
the Christ spirit as a living fire into the dark- 
ness of a darkened era to reveal by its radiance 
the truth and error, the wisdom and folly, the 
divinity and the brutality of the time. 

*** For the White Christ’ is not a story with 
a moral at all. In fact, not a sentence of 
sermon interrupts the galloping movement of 
thrilling incident as it pushes through stormy: 
years during the reign of Charlemagne. 

“ But the hero, Oliver, is a Dane, steeped im 
the nature worship of the Norseman, yet 
familiar with the faith of Mohammedan Sara- 
cen, the wisdom of Plato, and the ‘ runes of 
the White Christ’ as well. When he comes, 
with his Vikings, into the realm of Karl, he 
is the embodiment of the Norse ideal of cour- 
age, skill in sword play, reverence for women, 
and the love of freedom. 

** But to the qualities of the average Norse- 
men, Oliver’s character adds a thoughtful 
mind, and it is through his eyes, clarified with 
a sympathetic knowledge of thetruth common 
to many religions, that the period is seen. 

** For whatever savors of bondage, either of 
mind or will, he has no tolerance; the abuses 
in cloister and priesthood he abhors, but is 
able to excuse because of the crudeness of the 
time and its ill-developed people ; the martial 
enterprises of Karl’s Court delight him, but 
they seem fit rather for the service of Thor, 
the Norse war god, than of Christ, the Prince 
of peace. 

** Gradually, by much reading of the ‘ runes 
of the White Christ,’ the ‘ bright Dane’ loses 
his Viking ideak of war-delighted manhood 
and accepts devoutly the love gospel of his 
treasured runes. 

** How the author contrives to earry a fasei- 
nating hero of a thrilling love story through a 
succession of battles, hair-raising dangers, 
and dearly bought escapes from all manner of 
intrigue, keeping him to the very last the 
center of interest and knightly activity, while 
at the same time showing his growth in spir- 
itual insight, magnanimity and love of peace, 
it is hard to analyze, but the feat is most suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

** The story is true to the art standard which 
forbids extraneous sermonizing, but in the 
pulsing lifeblood of the stirring incidents the 
spirit of the universal Christ reveals its in- 
vincible power. This is not the place to speak 
of the fine and fitting English, perfectly 
adapting itself to the time and the people ; of 
the accurate historical atmosphere with which 
every picture, every incident and every phrase 
is saturated; of the tender delicacy of the 
exquisite love story, or the skill with which 
even ferocious battle scenes, made necessary 
by truth to the time, are kept free from too 
much of ghastly detail. 

‘©All these every reader will appreciate. 
We would point out the less apparent but 
even more significant spiritual insistence 
which is none the less real because woven 
close in warp and woof of the story.” 





FOR THE WHITE CHRIST: A STORY 
OF THE DAYS OF CHARLEMAGNE, 
By Robert Ames Bennet. [Illustrated in 
full color and beautifully decorated by 
the Kinneys. At all bookstores, or of 
the publishers, A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.50. [Ade. 
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The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSUIP 


** For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic for April 23-29) 


The Resurrection Body. 4 Cor. 
583; 2 Cor. 5: 5-9. 


Contrasts between flesh and blood and the 
spiritual body. The results of choice in this 
life perpetuated in the life to come. 


The key to right thinking about our resur- 
rection state is found in the words which 
come a little earlier than our lesson: ‘‘ And 
to each seed a body of its own.’”’ Weare to 
be clothed upon, not unclothed of the individ- 
uality which God has given us and which we 
have developed under his laws. So what Peter 
said of Judas, ‘‘ That he might go to his own 
place,’ is not a personal judgment but the 
expression of a universal law. It is the same 
thought in terms of environment. The place 
where we belong claims us, the character 
which we have formed determines its own 
embodiment. There is the same variety in 
the world beyond the grave which we see 
about us here. 


15: 50- 





Paul in this chapter contrasts the natural 
and the spiritual bodies with insistence upon 
their order of time. There is no way to the 
higher but by the lower. Even the Son of 
God must pass by the way of birth to his 
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crown. To complain of our experience and 
troubles in the flesh, is like a traveler’s com- 
plaint that there is a way across the forests. 
Our present life is brief. The smoke that 
rises to dissolve, the grass that grows and is 
withered, the passing of the cloud are sym- 
bols of mortality. But that life is immortal. 
“*He that doeth the will of God abideth for- 
ever.” And even if our present life could be 
made enduring it would be a poor consola_ 
tion. For it is corruptible. The symbols of 
decay are as striking as those of death. Who 
ean find a perfect tree? What man has been 
always free from pain? Who has found a 
medicine against the slow decay of age? Is 
there any innocence of childhood that does 
not pass into the follies of youth and the cor- 
ruptions of manhood? There are moral vic- 
tories, but there are also moral defeats, which 
leave their scars upon the soul. And the dan- 
gers of temptation are all about us. But that 
life shall be incorruptible—not, be it noted, 
merely uncorrupted, but out of danger of cor- 
ruption. The key-word is security. 


In the second letter to the Corinthian Church 
Paul brings out the thought of God’s additions 
toour attainment. It would bea dreary vision 
which foretold only what we have earned or 
conquered as the portion of our embodied 
state in the world of spirits. That body— 
Paul’s figure is the house—is of God’s build- 
ing. Weare to beclothed upon. Now God— 
besides that he is our Father—is no niggard 
and no bungler. Up to the limits which our 
deliberate neglects and transgressions fix he 
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will build perfectly and beautifully, adding 
what his own love chooses for our delight. 
Here lies the haze of glory which cuts off 
vision. It is not revealed because it could not 
be revealed. As the blind man can only guess 
at the wonders of color in a sunset sky, as the 
deaf man fails to imagine the great harmonies 
of a symphony, we can only guess at the 
powers and enjoyments of the spiritual body. 





Every true thought of the resurrection tends 
to make clearer the part which our present 
opportunity plays in shaping our personal ex- 
perience after death. Let any one who is dis- 
posed to dream of heaven as a realm quite out 
of touch with earth read again with sober 
thought Christ’s judgment parables of- the 
talents, the ten virgins and the Judge’s great 
assize. In the deepest sense life is a continu- 
ity. Present or absent—in the body of death 
or the body of our immortality—the service of 
Christ is its highest aim and hope. 





Christ was the organized beneficence of 
God, here to bless man, here to help man 
to live as man ought, healing him, help- 
ing him, being his physician, friend, 
counselor. All these things must the 
Church as the incarnate Saviour be and 
do; and how is the Church to have power 
to do it? She must be the inhabitation 
of the Holy Spirit; God must dwell in 
her and be her life-—A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
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shoes are ready for you here in great profusion. And if 
there is one day of the year more than another when 
correct apparel is imperative, it is Easter. Fashion de- 
mands it—good sense approves it. 


We show, as always, the correct and fashionable 
styles. For witness see our display 
of “ Dorothy Dodd” shoes for women. 
They have the little wrinkles of 
newness—the dash of style—that 
removes them from the common- 
place. If you would escape all 
criticism—if you would possess 
the fascination of a pretty 
foot, get the “Style of 
the Dorothy Dodd.” 









** Special * 
Style 


$35.00 


Sold exclusively at this store 


» |Specia ” Styles 
Shepard-Norwell Company = —2-42:2 


Boots, $35.50 


Regular Styles 
Low Cuts, $2.50 


Boots, 335.00 
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The Boston Congregational 
Church Union 


This organization is just as essential to the 
prosperity of our denomination in Boston as 
the local church is essential to the religious 
life of its community. This fact is going to be 
realized by thechurches. A long step toward 
it was taken last year, when the new General 
Conference of the churches of Greater Boston 
made the Union its agent for church exten- 
sion. It is taking up as much work as the 
means placed at its disposal will allow. It has 
no paid officials. It has studied carefully the 
situation in Boston and vicinity, and knows 
the opportunities for the growth of Congrega- 
tionalism and the pressing needs in various 


- localities to promote that growth. 


The Union has shown its interest in many 
practical ways in the Courtland Street Church 
in Everett. Besides appropriating money from 
its own treasury, it has incited the local con- 
ferences to give. At its autumn meeting, the 
Suffolk West Conference empowered Rey. 
E. M. Noyes to apportion the amount among 
the churches, and they, as a whole, have re- 
sponded heartily. Only one church, Park 
Street, felt unable to give anything. The 
sum already contributed is over $1,700. Sev- 
eral churches gave more than was asked of 
them. It is hoped that by another effort of 
the churches, or through individuals, the 
whole amount will be raised, and that this 
important enterprise may be put on its feet. 

The Union will try to raise $8,000 the com- 
ing year. Suffolk West Conference will be 
asked to give one-half the amount, the re- 
mainder to be raised by the Suffolk North 
and Suffolk South. The Suffolk North has 
already voted at its spring meeting to raise 
its share. This sum will give new strength 
to several enterprises which have large prom- 
ise. The Union has had thus far a very 
inadequate income. But it has accomplished 
much. Several churches owe to it their ex- 
istence, and others without its aid would have 
been feeble. 

Every church in Greater Boston ought to be 
represented in the membership of the Union. 
The annual dues per member are only $3. 
Churches alive to their own interests will see 
that their best business men are in this or- 
ganization, and will ask them to give their 
service to it. This year should see a large in- 
crease in its membership and its work. 





Mr. Dawson’s Itinerary 


Mr. Dawson has been in Philadelphia this past 
week and goes next week to the Interior. His 
appointments are: 

Chicago. April 25-28. 

Galesburg. April 30—May 2. 

Milwaukee. May 4. 

Madison. May 5. 

Minneapolis. May 7. 

St. Paul. May 8. 

Omaha. May 10,11. 

Cedar Rapids. May 12. 

Detroit. May 14, 15. 

This list closes the arrangements made by the 
committee for Mr. Dawson. It is probable that Mr. 
Dawson will preach for Dr. Hillis at Plymouth 
Church on Sunday, June 4, and that a farewell 
meeting will be held in Plymouth Church on Mon- 
day, June 5. 





A man was standing in a telephone 
booth trying to talk, but could not make 
out the message. He kept saying, “I 
can’t hear, I can’t hear.”? The other 
man by and by said sharply, ‘If yowll 
shut that door you can hear.’’ His door 
was not shut so he could hear not only the 
man’s voice, but the street and store 
noises too. Some folks have gotten their 
hearing badly confused because their doors 
have not been shut enough. Man’s voice 
and God’s voice get mixed in their ears.— 
§. D. GoRDON. 
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WE KNOW IT. YOU CAN PROVE IT. 


You save | /2 of your cocoa by using 


BENSDORPS 


It is double strength and a most 
healthful drink. 


No better cocoa made for flavor, 
purity or nourishment. 












Buy the Cocoa with the Yellow Wrapper. 
ALL GROCERS. 














Clergymen’s Apparel 





AT THE SHUMAN CORNER, BOSTON 
We Allow a Discount to Clergymen of 10 per cent. 


SINGLE BREASTED SACK SUITS, $20 $25 $30 
SINGLE BREASTED FROCK SUITS, 32 

OVERCOATS, 5 2 2 
TROUSERS, oa ee 
SKELETON OOATS, 6-728. 30 


CLERICAL VESTS, 4°26 


Undressed Worsteds, Serges, Cheviots, Clay Diagonals, Drap d’Ete, and all other popular and 
suitable fabrics. 

We recommend our made-up productions as the highest class obtainable, fully equal to custom work. 

Competent attendants, drilled especially in this department, are continually at the service of our 
patrons. 


NOTE.—AIl garments manufactured by us bear our full name and designation on the etiquette 


0 inns 0. 
Dorton 
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Greater New York 


Manhattan Association at Plymouth 


The spring meeting, held with Dr. Hillis, 
had an unusual attendance. Five new mem- 
bers were elected and eight more nominated, 
so that at the next meeting this purely minis- 
terial body will number over a hundred. In- 
cluding those who attend the Ministers’ Meet- 
ing on Mondays, there are 150 Congregational 
ministers around the Greater New York, which 
is a surprise to all who learn that fact. 

The all-day theme was, How can we 
deepen the present spiritual movement in our 
churches? Addresses were made by the mod- 
erator, Rev. Messrs. Alexander MacColl, 
N. MeGee Waters, Frederic Lynch and Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton. A season of prayerand 
conference was led by Dr. R. J. Kent, who 
pointed out the danger of ministers attend- 
ing sO many extra conferences and union 
gatherings as to leave little time for effective, 
hand-to-hand work in evangelizing their own 
parishes. It being many years since the asso- 
ciation met at Plymouth, Dr. Hillis explained 
various matters of interest to the younger and 
newer men, many of whom had never been 
over the premises. After lunch Dr. Robert 
A. Hume gave his address, illustrating the 
method of approach to the Hindu mind to 
make plain the reality and fatherhood of God. 
Rev. W. J. Dawson was a welcome guest, and 
spoke twenty minutes on the theme of the day 
with great helpfulness. 


Evangelistic Energy Increasing 


On both sides the East River interest is 
deepening and efforts are being multiplied to 
reach people outside the churches, as well 
as inside. So far the mechanical has been 
avoided and the excitable tabooed. Rev. 
Richard Hartley, sent by Baptist friends to 
study the Welsh revival, has reported a large 
company of workers from all over the city, 
that conditions here are in many respects 
like those in Wales a year or so before that 
movement ripened and became prominent. 
The interdenominational committee, which 
will conduct tent meetings all over the city 
next summer, in response to a general demand, 
has held three great gatherings in Dr. Mottet’s 
Church of the Holy Communion. Dr. Cuth- 
bert Hall presided at the last, and the speak- 
ers were Bishop Greer and Drs. Hillis, Bitting 
and E. S. Tipple. Both the place and the 
speakers are significant of the genuine alliance 
of the churches for a great forward movement. 
Individual campaigns by various pastors are 
too numerous to mention. 


In Brooklyn 


In this borough 250 churches have united on 
a single Saturday in some forty centers for 
prayer and confession. The same churches, 
through a central committee, are now hold- 
ing evangelistic services nightly, each pastor 
holding his own church for two weeks, end- 
ing April 16. From April 9 @ noon meeting 
has been held in the Y. M. C. A. halls to 
reach those who cannot or do not get into the 
fine series of four o’clock services held daily 
in many central churches. During Passion 
Week there will be services every night in 
practically all the above churches. Pastors 
report that many members are being stirred 








to personal work who have never done such 
before. 


Longwood Church, Bronx 


This is the latest-born Congregational in- 
fant hereabouts. Its successful struggle for 
existence is a prophecy of its vigorous future, 
a tribute to its patient and sweet-spirited 
pastor, and a warning to sectarianism which 
seeks to pre-empt all the ground in sight for 
itself, though unable to use it. The Long- 
wood Church is in the center of a region about 
a mile from Hunt’s Point, on the Sound. It 
stands on high ground, on two sides of which 
are attractive two-family dwellings, with 
streets beyond already filling up with good 
class four-story flat houses. A third side of 
the district consists of farm land only just 
sold, but which in a couple of years is sure to 
sustain hundreds of families. A stone’s throw 
from the church, millions of dollars are being 
spent in building operations, and as much 
more will be spent this spring. 

In a direct line, the new church is a little 
over a mile northeast from Mr. Kephart’s 
new church. Nearly two years ago the Long- 
wood Church began as a mission Sunday 
school of Trinity (Rev. F. B. Makepeace’s), 
after a tour of the field by Secretary Shelton 
and two or three of the nearest pastors. Last 
Sunday-week the congreg: tion entered its first 
church home, a portable, $2,250 building with 
an attractive exterior of gray, and every seat 
was taken both morning and afternoon. In 
the morning Rev. C. W. Shelton preached, 
and in the afternoon addresses of congratula 
tion and encouragement were made by Rey. 
Messrs. Makepeace, Cox, Seymour and Kep- 
hart. The feature of the afternoon was Mr. 
Kephart’s genial appeal for funds (many pres- 
ent being his own people), which resulted in a 
collection of $460, a little of which was con- 
tributed by Hebrew neighbors who are inter- 
ested in the new church. SYDNEY. 
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Vases 


For 


Easter Flowers 


We dare assert that in variety and 
style our exhibit of flower holders: is 
unexcelled (if equalled). 

Especially notable are those in the 
Colonial style—with wide flutes, massive 
and dignified. 

We are showing some beautiful effects 
in Austrian Glass quite equal in artistic 
merit to Tiffamy’s work, and at mod- 
erate prices. 


Taper Vases 


For 


Easter Lilies 


For Church or drawing-room, all sizes 
up to 55 inches tall, in great variety. 


Jardinieres 


for decorative plants, with pedestals and 
without, all sizes, colors and values. 


Jones, McDutfee & Stratton Co, 
120 FRANKLIN, Cor. Federal Sts. 


Street cars marked Federal Street, may be taken from 
| either railway station to the door. 























Happy is the housewife who has a good husband and a 


Magee Range. 


The Magee stands alone, and is the result of fifty years 


of experience. 


Simple in construction, every part interchangeable and 
tested before assembled. Guaranteed to have greatest 
cooking capacity at lowest minimum cost for fuel. 


“Tt saves coal bills.” 


Illustrated Booklet,“ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the Celebrated ** Magee” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 














your Strength ~«. 


JAYNE’S TONIC 
VERMIFUGE, 


a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHILDREN and MEN. 





GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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The Revival in Oakland, Cal. 


Accounts have been printed in our columns 
of the work of Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and 
other evangelists in Oxkland. Rev. Charles 
R. Brown, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, presents in the Pacific aspects of it 
not mentioned by our correspondents. Recog- 
nizing the good that has been done in getting 
Christians to work earnestly together, in the 
quickening of church members, the promotion 
of good feeling among the denominations and 
the impressive showing made by the united 
efforts of thirty-three churches, he says that 
the unchurched multitudes were not reached, 
nor the unconverted who attended the churches 
brought in any considerable numbers to make 
public confession of Christ. ‘“ Here the mea- 
ger results are a profound disappointment to 
those who entered into the movement with 
high expectation.”” The audiences were mostly 
confined to professing Christians and children 
of the Sunday schools. Theater bill boards 
posted all over the city, and cards of invita- 
tion delivered in thousands of homes brought 
smal] results from those unused to go to church. 
He says: 


Our own church, the largest in membership 
and the most largely attended of any of the 
thirty-three, the church in which the leading 
evangelist of the group—Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man—held all his services, has received one 
hundred and four of the cards signed. Of these 
thirty-one were signed by the children in our 
Sunday school, most of them from Christian 
homes. We rejoice in the open confession of 
Christ by these little ones, but the processes 
which secured that happy result have been 
the home influences and the regular work of 
ehurch and Sunday school rather than the 
appeal of the evangelists. Many of the cards 
are signed by church members who hold°their 
membership in other cities—this was requested 
by the evangelists. Some were signed=by ear- 
nest members of the churches here, who mis- 
understood the invitation, which was often 
given so broadly as to confuse. Two godly 
men in our own church, one over eighty and 
one past seventy—devoted Christians for the 
last half century—signed cards under a mis- 
taken impression that the evangelist was ap- 
pealing to them. 


The Christian people have had a good time, 
and the personal work they will do, partly as 
a result of the stimulus received, will result 
in winning others, but the sinful and indiffer- 
ent classes of people in our city have not been 
touched in any appreciative degree. We heard 
wonderful narratives of leading citizens weep- 
ing like children and confessing Christ, of 
drunkards instantly converted to God and to 
lives of continuing sobriety, of numerous and 
joyous conversions over yonder somewhere, 
but we have not seen such manifestations of 
rate —_ in cee et ae 


If 1 can gather any lesson then ‘treda my 
own observations during the last three weeks 
and from the kindly, serious comments of 
numbers of Christian men in Oakland, it is 
this. It is not for us idly to exult that the un- 
echurched masses of the city have been pro- 
foundly influenced by this dramatic move- 
ment, for they have scarcely been touched at 
all. It is not for us to mourn sadly that the 
great ends we have in view cannot be com- 
passed by money and posters, by huge com- 
binations of churches and overflowing congre- 
gations, by stirring singers and the fervent 
appeals of those who are strangers in the com- 
munity. It is rather for us here highly to 


resolve that an evangelism which is of the | 





people, by the people and for the people; an | 


evangelism whieh grounds its confidence, hu- | 


manly speaking, not in glaring advertising or | 


elaborate machinery or abnormal emotional- 
ism, but in the spiritual contagion of many 
devoted hearts; an evangelism which declares 
the real content of the gospel by uniformly 
defining the act of ‘‘coming to Christ ” in 
terms of personal and social righteousness— 
that this personal and pastoral evangelism, 
reasoned and ethical, spiritual and abiding, 
shall not perish from the earth, but shall be 
steadily operative for the coming of the king- 
dom of God. The great necessity is upon us 
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in the presence of these masses of people who 
give no sort of heed to the other form of ap- 
peal, that we should earnestly and prayerfully 
give ourselves afresh to such thoroughgoing 
and persistent effort. 





Juvenile Humorists 
THE POWER OF SONG 
Little Mildred was asked to pick out the | 


flag of our country. She did so very readily, 'to 


and was then asked the name of our country. 
*“*Tis of thee,’”’ she replied. ‘‘ My country, 
’tis of thee.”— Youth’s Companion. 


AN ILLUMINATING POINT OF VIEW 


A little six-year-old boy was taken on a} 


journey from England to India, and in India 
the brightness of the moon seems specially to 
have struck the little fellow. He wrote home 
to his aunt, *‘ Here we have a larger moon, 
and we keep it better polished.”’ 





Pres. A. H. Strong of Rochester University 
has been honored with the place of preacher 
at the opening of the International Baptist 
Congress, London, July 11-18. 
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American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“We do not hesitate 
say that no child 
today be en- 
to read any 
rendering of 
Bible other than 
American Revt- 


English 
the 
the 


sion. 


Issued in over 100 styles. For sale by all 
booksellers. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pub- 
lishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. We 
also publish the King James Version in over 
400 styles. Send for catalogues. 


—The Interior. 





Makes Dirt 
ah) (;) 5 Ad) Aa 








‘Your Feet 


will thank you 


if you will furnish them 
with a pair of 


‘¢Worth ”’ 
Cushion 
Sole Shoes 


and thus save their having 
corns, bunions, callouses, 
etc. You will also preserve 
your health by wearing 
shoes that resist dampness 
and make you feel as if 
you were walking ona 
mattress. 

Write today for Catalogue. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., 
406 Washington St., 


BOSTON, 
MASS 



































OPIUN 


have been cured by us. reali tcan be taken at home 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio 











Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 

Free from Taste or Odor 


It is this purity that makes Moller's 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous “‘ repeat.’ 


The genuine is sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 


SOLE AGENT 


THE 


—_ Hymnal 


THE BEST HYMN-BOOK 
FOR 
CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP 


We would like to send a returnable 
copy to every pastor and music com- 
mittee of churches desiring new and 
satisfactory books. Write to 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 














Chicago 
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Calls 


BAUER, PHILIP E., Stanton, Mich., to West Ch., 
Akron, O. 

BINGHAM, CHAS. M., Daytona, Fla., not called to 
Ridgeway and Waldron, Okl. 

BURHANS, FRANK D., Washington Park Ch., Chi- 
eago, Ill., does not accept call to Lowa City, Io. 

CREMONESI, ACHILLE, Albany, N. Y., to Evangel- 
ical Ch. of the Redeemer (Italian), Brooklyn. Ac- 
cepts. 

DOUGLASS, ROscoE D., Victoria, Io., to Dunlap. 

DowD, QUINCY L., De Pere, Wis., to Roscoe, Ill. 

FRITSCH, SAM’L, to Somonauk, Ill. Accepts. 

HAYES, WM. H., Windsor, Vt., to chaplaincy of 
state prison, in connection with his pastorate. 
Accepts. 

KING, WILLET D., Hyannis, Neb., to Cherry Hill 
and Park Vale Chs., Omaha. Accepts. | 

KNAPP, BENJ. B., Newark Valley, N. Y., to work 
of Presbyterian Board of Missions in Porto Rico. | 
Accepts. 

LINCOLN, CLARENCE A., Hartford Sem., to Man- 
chester, Mass. 

LONG, FRED’K W., Redfield, 8. D., to Deadwood. 
Declines, accepting previous call to Huron. 

MARVIN, JOHN P., E. Hardwick, Vt., to Norwich. 
Accepts, beginning June 1 

McCANN, HERBERT L., Gray, Me., accepts call to 
Millis, Mass. 

MITCHELL, GEO. A., Grossdale, Ill., to Fourth Ch., | 
Oak Park. 

MURRMAN, ADAM, Minneapolis, Minn., to Trinity 
Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. Declines. 

PACKARD, HERBERT L., W. Brooksville, Me., to 
New Vineyard. Accepts. 

PENMAN, JOHN S., Central Ch., Bangor, Me., to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

RANDELL, ALFRED E., Grand Ave. Ch., Chicago, 
Ill., to Wyanet. Accepts. 

ROGERS, C. WELLINGTON, 8. Bristol, Me., to New 
Gloucester. Accepts. 

SHAUK, C. H., to Lovell, Me. Accepts. 

VINING, RoscokE W., Roscog, N. Y., to Susque- 
hanna, Pa. Accepts. 

WIARD, HIRAM D., HuRON, S. D., to Auburn, Cal. 
Accepts. 

WYKOFF, HERBERT J., Chelsea, Vt., declines 
call to South Main St. Ch., Manchester, N. H. 

ZELLARS, EDWIN G., Paxton, IIl., accepts call to 
Spencer, Mass. 


Ordinations and Installations 


LAWALL, Wo. H., o. Brooklyn German Ch., Feb. 21. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. C. W. Shelton, E. Manhardt 
and J. B. Clark, D. D. 

MERRILL, Gro. P., i. Fourth Ch., Newburyport, 
Mass., April 3. Sermon, Rev. C. M. Clark; other 
parts, Dr. G. R. Merrill, father of the pastor, 
Rev. Messrs. J. D. Dingwell, Richard Wright 
and A. H. Beckman. 


Resignations 


BARBER, WILBER C., Prairie City, Lo., after three 
years’ service. 

BAUER, PHILIP 
years’ service. 

BURHANS, FRANK D., does not resign Washington 
Park Ch., Chicago. 

CHAPMAN, EpDw. M., North Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
after five years’ service. 

CLYDE, JOHN P., First Ch., Muscatine, Io. 

DAVIS, ALBERT P., Wakefield, Mass., after 10 
years’ service, for further study. 

HARVEY. W. R., Point St. Charles, Can. 

KNAPP, BENJ. B., Newark Valley, N. Y., after 
four years’ service. 

KNOPF, FRANK E., Cheyenne, Wyo., after three 
years’ service. 
MARVIN JOHN P., E. Hardwick, Vt., after five 
years’ service. To take effect about June 1. 
RossARI, J. FRANCIS, Ch. of the Redeemer (Ital- 
ian), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MITCHELL, JOHN &., Lisle, N. Y., after five years’ 
service. 

ROGERS, C. WELLINGTON, 8. Bristol, Me., after 
three years’ service. 

SEIBERT, SAMUEL S8., Otsego, Mich., after three 
years’ service. 

STEELMAN, I. NEWTON, Lakewood, N. Y. 

VINING, ROSCOE W., Roscoe, N. Y., after four 
years’ service. 

WYATT, CHAs., Waubay, S. D. 


Stated Supplies 


EDWARDS, BoyD, ass’t pastor Tompkins Ave. Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at First Ch., Binghamton, until 
June. 

RoapuHovwsk, J., Kingston, Ont., at Garafraxa, for 
six months. 


E., Stanton, Mich., after three 


Personals 


ANDERSON, GEO. S., who has recently resigned at 
Highland Ch., Somerville, Mass., was presented 
last week with a solid gold watch, suitably in- 
scribed, with chain attached. The church also 
voted “‘not to accept” his resignation, but “to 
invite him to remain as pastor.” 

HADDEN, ARCHIBALD, Muskegon, Mich., with his 
wife, sailed April 13 for three months abroad, the 


ladies of the parish contributing $500 toward the 
expenses of the vacation. 

LIVINGSTON, WM. W., who completes next June 
27 years of service in Jaffrey, N. H., has so far 
recovered from a severe attack of pneumonia as 
to occupy his pulpit. During his 12 weeks’ ab- 
sence neighboring pastors continued the church 
services. 

McDONALD, ANGUS M., Bar Harbor, Me., will 
probably receive the property, estimated at 
about $150,000, bequeathed him by the late 
Mrs. A. R. Dodge of Florida, as the first attempt 
to break the will has failed. 

SPRAGUE, FRANKLIN M., Tampa, Fla., has been 
dismissed from Hampden (Mass.) Association 
and has been given a letter of transfer to a new 
conference in Florida. 


Continued on page 555. 
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PONDS EXTRAC 


oLD FAMILY Pocy, 


“Tired Feet” 


are made to fcel like new by 
bathing with Pond’s Extract. 
Takes out the soreness and 
reduces swelling. 
Witch Hazelis not the same thing. On 
analysis «f seventy sampies of Witch 
Hazel—so often ¢ ered as “just as good” 
ty two were ound t» contain wood 
alevhol or formaldehyde or both. Jo 
ge danger of potsoning oe a 
having 


® op FAMILY ocr? 








ON DS EXTRA 





ms INSIST 





Do it gently. wisely. but firmly. 
Insist on having HAND SAPOLIO 


from your dealer. 


He owes it to you. 





He may be slow—hasten him a bit! 

He may be timid—don’t blame him, he has 
often been fooled into buying unsalable stuff— 
tell him that the very name SAPOLIO is a 
guarantee that the article will be good and salable. 

He may hope that you will forget it—that you 


do not want it badly—lInsist, don’t let him forget 


that you want it wery badly. 


He can order a small box—36 cakes—from 
any Wholesale Grocer in the United States. If 
he does, he will retain, and we will secure, an 


exceedingly valuable thing—your friendship. 

















JUST INSIST 


TAKE THIS WITH YOU TO THE STORE! 








I am in everybody’s mouth every day—or ought to be. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit she mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold i 
his means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the ven A ones who 


) like our brus 
















Adults’ 8c. 
ouths’ 2c. Children’s 2c. 
By mail or at val Send for our free 


booklet,"*Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass, 








— ee 
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(Continued from page 554.) 


Does I cicstin Cieind eb tien 


(pes BROOKLYN, N. Y., GERMAN Cu., o. Feb. 21, Rev. 


If so, it will be to your advantage to write at Wm. H. Lawail, pastor. 
once for particulars of the non-speculative in- 














vestment offered by the Anniversaries 
MAGNOLIA, Io.—Semi-centennial observed (begin- 
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KINGSTON, N, H.—By will of Rev. Wm. A. Patten 











































































































of Kingston, the Congregational Soc. receives the Six Per Cent Gold Bonds 
N Y k l furniture in his residence, already its property, 
and $500 to keep the premises in repair mes 
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The American Board and Mr. Rockefeller’s Gift 


The history of the past week with relation to this subject embraces the final representation of the protesting ministers to the 
Board and the final reply of the Prudential Committee—both of which documents are printed below—the publication of the letter of 
Mr. F. T. Gates to Mr. Rockefeller, from which we quote below and which can be found in full in the Boston Herald of April 17, and 
the statement by Secretary Barton addressed to the corporate members of the Board touching the history of the gift. This statement 


will be sent by the Board to any who care for it. 


It makes the fact clear that though the initiative was taken by Mr. John D. 


Rockefeller, Jr., Dr. Barton followed up the opportunity as occasion offered. So when the gift finally came, it could not be called 
entirely unsolicited. At least one ministerial body, the Cherokee Association in Iowa, has taken formal action, demanding that the 
state body protest emphatically against the acceptance of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift and asking the Board to return it, pledging in this 


case renewed efforts in behalf of missions. 








Dear Brethren: With this letter we pass over 
to you a large number of names, and many 
accompanying letters, supporting the appeal 
against the acceptance of the gift of $100,000 
from Mr. Rockefeller. 

These must be viewed as but a partial show- 
ing of the sentiment and conviction in our 
churches, for under the most favorable condi- 
tions much of such feeling will remain latent, 
and in this case there has been but scant time 
for its expression. We beg you also to bear 
in mind the great and sincere reluctance of all 
to speak or act in seeming opposition to any 
measure taken by you in behalf of the great 
cause of missions. You command the honor 
and confidence and love of all our people. 

Your assiduous and sacrificing service is held 
in grateful appreciation, and it is farthest from 
the wish of any to presume to criticise your 
motives or to lay any obstruction in the way 
of the fulfillment of your already too burden- 
some and trying duty. We know that many 
persons who are grieved and troubled have 
been unwilling to speak; many churches and 
groups of ministers have held their peace lest 
their action be misunderstood as in any way 
hostile to you or disloyal to the Board. None 
have spoken, we believe, except with sincere 
regret that such necessity was laid upon them, 
and with the single motive of coming to your 
support for the ultimate best good of the great 
ends you have. 

If this case were reversed, and you were 
seeking the indorsement of our people in the 
refusal of such a gift as this, there is no doubt 
that you would find rising a great chorus of 
approval, of which the voices that speak in 
support of the protest give but a faint idea. 

Is it not a fact that this evidence of the feel- 
ing widely prevalent among our people brings 
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a new element into the case, which was not 
in full measure, at least, apparent to you in 
your former action? Here are results affecting 
the welfare of the church at home and its mis- 
sionary energy and zeal which could not be 
appreciated when you first accepted the gift 
and which put you in a new relation to the 
donor, which he must himself recognize, so 
that without any personal affront to him you 
may ask the recall of his gift. 

In view of the many responses made, we 
confidently assure you of the manifest desire 
on the part of all who join in this protest to 
co-operate with the Board in the solution of 
the practical difficulties involved. 

And, finally, if the refusal of this gift seems 
to you too great a responsibility to take upon 
yourselves alone, we respectfully petition you 
to submit this matter to a meeting of the Board, 
either special or regular, for deliberation and 
action. 

We beg you, dear friends and brethren, to 
receive this and our former appeals in the same 
spirit in which they have been made. Believe 
that we are not wanting in love and loyalty to 
the cause of missions and to the Board, as we 
are persuaded that, no less than ourselves, you 
desire to do all things for the best interests of 
the kingdom of God on earth. 

Faithfully yours, 
DANIEL EVANS, HARRIS G. HALE, 
PHILIP 8S. Moxom, PARRIS T. FARWELL, 
WILLIAM V. W. DAVIS, SAMUEL C BUSHNELL, 
REUEN THOMAS, EDWARD N. HARDY, 
CHARLES L. NOYES, WILLIAM I. CoLx, 
CHARLES F, CARTER, ALBERT F. PIERCE, 
WILLIAM A. KNIGHT, HERBERT W. GLEASON, 
CHARLES E HARRINGTON, CYRUS RICHARDSON, 
CHARLES H. OLIPHANT, WILBERT L. ANDERSON, 
J.S. WILLIAMSON, EDWARD F. SANDERSON, 








The Prudential Committee’s Final 
Reply 
GIVEN TO THE PUBLIC APRIL 12, 1905 

At a meeting of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, held yesterday, the sub-committee 
previously appointed, submitted the following sup- 
plementary report relating to the protest against 
the reception or retention of the gift of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, which, with the report previously made 
on March 28, was accepted and unanimously 
adopted. 

In adopting the report of the special committee, 
which was made March 28, we desire to express 
our appreciation of the spirit shown by the protest- 
ants in their memorial to the corporate members 
and the ministers of our Congregational churches. 
We welcome the effort to awaken the public con- 
science to the necessity of higher, ethical standards 
in the acquiring of wealth, which the protest ex- 
presses. Our opposition to the protest is based 
upon the conviction that the protestants advocate 
a means to accomplish this object which is not only 
unwise, but ethically wrong. The protest also gives 
us the opportunity to state anew certain principles 
which it is most important to keep in mind. 

What has been the one question before the com- 
mittee? A request was made that we return a gift 
of $100,000 for special educational work, which 
with due deliberation was accepted weeks before, 
and afterwards appropriated. The money was re- 
ceived in part and credited in the usual way, no 
attempt being made to conceal it, and no attempt 
to make it conspicuous. 


In further reply it should be said: 

First, The committee are convinced that the ac- 
tion proposed by the protestants would have been 
wrong, for it would have been to express disappro- 
bation and condemnation of a man when he was 
doing an act of benevolence. This would have 
been to confuse the issue and to act contrary to 
the Christian spirit. To prevent any man from 
doing good is a wrong way in which to condemn 
him for doing evil. It is as wrong to condemn him 
when he is doing a good deed as to commend when 
he is doing a bad deed. No matter how many bad 
things any man may have done in the past, it is 
wrong to condemn him for good things which he 
does in the present, or to prevent him in his effort 
to help others in need, or to impugn his motives in 
so doing; always provided that he has a lawful 
right to what he gives. And this lawful right can 
be settled only by the courts of the land. 

Second, The committee are convinced that the 
method suggested by the protestants would pro- 
duce the most harmful results and that the attack 
is directed at the wrong point. The members of the 
committee would encourage every effort to raise 
the ethical standards of business life, and ever 
strive through the enactment and enforcement of 
laws and the formation of correct public opinion to 
raise business life to the plane of Christian brother- 
liness. At the same time we must erect no bar- 
riers to prevent any man from doing a good deed. 
Rather would we encourage any man who is 
prompted to generous giving. The accumulation 
of vast fortunes may be a menace to society; their 
distribution by the owners while yet alive is an 
important safeguard to society; there is a growing 


tendency in this latter direction. The return by 
the Board of this gift would distinctly hinder 
tendencies which ought to be encouraged in every 
legitimate way. At the same time it must be 
clearly understood that we will neither by refusing 
a gift from any lawful owner condemn the donor, 
nor by accepting his gift commend him. 

Third, We hold a charter as a missionary organ- 
ization for certain specific duties, under certain 
limitations. We are not organized to decide ques- 
tions of temperance or economies or socialism. 
To attempt this would be an assumption of an au- 
thority outside of our charter, and never intrusted 
to us by the churches. We are not even the forum 
for such discussions. And we feel that we ought 
not to allow the Board to be used as an instrument 
for the agitation of general questions which lie 
wholly outside of its province. Important as these 
questions are, the place for their discussion is 
elsewhere. 

Fourth, This committee has no right by return- 
ing this gift to set up a new ethical standard with 
regard to missionary giving, against the judgment 
of a majority of our corporate members. The re- 
port of March 28 was sent to the corporate mem- 
bers without note or comment. Nevertheless, in 
this brief time voluntary messages have been re- 
ceived already from 189 members; of these, 164 
express their wish that the gift should be retained, 
and 25 that it should be returned. The American 
Board is asked to take a position on a question of 
financial ethics which is contrary not only to the 
position taken by the individual churches, but also 
to that which has been almost universally ap- 
proved by the highest Christian sentiment of our 
nation. In a recent great calamity in New York, 
when there was an immediate need of money ina 
large amount to mitigate human suffering, a gentle- 
man guaranteed to make good what was needed; 
at the time of the recent famine in India the same 
gentleman sent his check to the famine relief com- 
mittee to relieve the sufferers; and both gifts were 
gratefully received. By what principle shall gifts 
be received for suffering humanity in New York 
and India, while the same donor is denied the op- 
portunity of helping the youth of India, Turkey 
and Japan to a Christian education? 

Fifth, The Prudential Committee, in returning 
the gift, would by that act pass judgment upon 
the character of the donor and the business meth- 
ods which he is said to have used, and thus would 
be doing a wrong to the Church of which he isa 
member. Any accusation against him could not, 
in Christian courtesy, be acted upon until the case 
had first been tried before the Church which in- 
dorses him as a member in good and regular stand- 
ing. If he is charged with un Christian conduct, 
he should be tried before the Church; if he is 
charged with breaking the law, he should be tried 
by the courts. It is impossible for this committee 
to investigate the subject sufficiently to be war- 
ranted in passing judgment over the heads of the 
Church and the civil courts. Lawful possession 
of wealth should be taken as proof of ownership; 
membership in good standing in the Christian 
Chureb should be regarded as sufficient evidence 
of worthiness for solicitation for the work of the 
Board. Even in punishing a man proved guilty 
the Church has a right to reprimand or excom- 
municate him, but hardly to prevent hiin from 
doing good. 

Sixth, It ought to be stated that this gift, like 
all gifts, places no officer or member of the Ameri- 
can Board or any minister of a church under the 
slightest obligation to approve in any way the acts 
of any individual or corporation. No one’s mouth 
is to be closed, nor is any one to be hindered in the 
least from expressing his views upon any of the 
great questions of society. If it were otherwise 
not a member of the committee would have voted 
to accept this gift. And we believe the opposite 
is equally true, that if the donor had felt that it 


Continued on page 558. 
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The American Board and Mr. 
Rockefeller’s Gift 


(Continued from page 556.) 


would be so interpreted or expected not a dollar 
would ever have been given. 

Seventh, As the question raised was a moral one, 
we have answered it on that plane. We have no 
wish to hide behind any other reason. It must, 
however, be said publicly, as it has already been 
intimated to some of the protestants privately, that 
we cannot legally return this money. We are ad- 
vised by those in whose legal counsel we have the 
highest confidence that in the case of a public char- 
ity maintained entirely by voluntary contributions, 
where the trustees have no interest and are acting 
entirely for the benefit of others, the trustees have 
no legal or moral right to refuse money because 
they do not approve of the giver. Furthermore, if 
we are rightly informed, decisions of the highest 
courts are to the effect that trustees who have once 
accepted a gift and assumed certain obligations 
have no power to return the gift and to absolve 
themselves from those obligations. Their action 
created rights which their attempted reversal of 
action does not impair. By returning this gift we 
should thus render ourselves liable not only from 
the side of those for whose benefit the gift was 
designed, but also from the side of our own succes- 
ors in office, whose power to fulfill their trust we 
should thus have impaired. Again, the donor is 
not under the slightest obligation to receive back 
his gift, but, on the contrary, he has full power to 
hold us and our successors to the fulfillment of the 
obligations which we have assumed. 

Finally, Your committee are deeply impressed 
with the expressions of loyalty to the Board and 
its work received from those who differ in judgment 
with us. We also most gratefully appreciate their 
expressed determination that by personal self-de- 
nial and sacrifice, if necessary, the income of our 
treasury shall in no wise suffer and that their per- 
sonal views shali not be allowed to cause alienation 
of their fellow church members from the support 
of foreign missions as carried on by this Board. 
In the same brotherly spirit we are sure they will 
permit us to say that we feel with positive and in- 
creasing conviction that to return this gift would 
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be not only unwise as a method of condemning evil, 
but that, in the present situation, it would be mor- 
ally wrong as it is legally impossible. We must 
stand with absolute faithfulness for the right as we 
see it so long as we administer the trust which the 
Board has put upon us. 





Mr. Gates to Mr. Rockefeller 


The letter which Mr. F. T. Gates, Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s confidential secretary, sent to him advising a 
contribution from the latter speaks of careful ex- 
aminations by Mr. Gates of the uses suggested for 
the money, points out the desirability of extending 
his benefactions to foreign lands as well as the 
strong advantage of foreign missions and their in- 
fluence upon commerce and civilization. The letter 
closes with these paragraphs: 


The fact that the sources of your wealth, if I am 
rightly informed, are drawn from mankind more 
widely than those of any man who has preceded 
you, seems to me to invite you to special considera- 
tion of the needs of all nations and the islands of 
the sea. Is it not entirely reasonable that a portion, 
at least, of the revenues derived from your exten- 
sive trade with foreign peoples should go back to 
them, laden, through this missionary organization, 
with the blessings of Christianity and civilization. 

The society is conducted by as enlightened men 
as we have. All make mistakes—they make as 
few as other people. They not only evangelize; 
they educate and civilize. As agencies for the dis- 
tribution of funds for the uplifting of man and the 
promotion of universal commerce, agriculture, 
manufacture and the development of civilization 
throughout the world, they are simply ideal. 

So, I think, the subject of foreign missions should 
command the interest of patriots and philanthro- 
pists, of men of all creeds and of no creed, of men of 
commerce, of manufacture, of finance, of the bank- 
ers, importers and exporters of our country, and of 
all who have the well-being of their own country 
or of mankind at heart. In the long run it will be 
found, I think, that the effect of the missionary 
enterprise of English-speaking peoples will be to 
bring to them the peaceful conquest of the world. 
Not political dominion, but dominion in commerce 
and manufacture, in literature, science, philosophy, 
art, refinement, morals, religion and in future gen- 
erations will bring back returning tribute in all 
these great departments of life and progress, quite 
beyond present estimation. 
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Forgive me if I seem earnest in this matter. I 
have been brooding over this subject for years. 
These views as to the importance of missions 
spring from no sudden enthusiasm, but represent 
deliberate conviction, which has stood the test of 
every mood and all my study, reading, reflection, 
and intercourse with men for a long time. 


More Public Opinion 


Here, then, we have a concrete instance of a 
partnership deliberately negotiated for and 
voluntarily entered into between the repre- 
sentatives of a Christian Church and the rep- 
resentative of the Standard Oil Company. 
There is no question here of tainted money 
or of anxiety about the money itself. Every 
effort to defend this case on the ground 
that money from evil sources has poured into 
the treasury of the Lord is wholly out of 
place, because money cannot sin and money 
cannot save. The real issue is in the moral, 
ethical, and spiritual effect of the Board’s 
action upon the public mind and conscience. 
—The Churchman. 


It seems certain that the American Board 
of Foreign Missions will accept the gift of 
$100,000 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller. And 
this is right. It is not the province of a benev- 
olent society to investigate the source whence 
its gifts come. To do so would involve such 
societies in endless difficulty. They are not 
and cannot be a court to investigate the char- 
acter and business methods of those who cast 
their gifts into the Lord’s treasury. In the 
case over which so much discussion has arisen 
it remains to be proven that the popular judg- 
ment, formulated on partial and imperfect 
evidence, is well founded.—Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 


If any discrimination is to be made against 
Mr. Rockefeller’s money, all these gifts should 
be included. Congregational missions are no 
more sacred than Baptist missions. Missions 
are no more sacred than theological schools, 
and they are no more sacred than colleges. 

Continued on page 559. 
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The American Board and Mr, 
Rockefeller’s Gift 


(Continued from page 558.) 


For the general public to strain out the 
$100,000 gnat and swallow the camel of $29,- 
000,000 shows how little serious thought has 
been given to the subject and how like sheep 
we are in our popular judgments. Nothing in 
the whole business can be more pernicious 
than to make two classes of these objects, 
calling one profane and one secular. The 
condemnation that falls upon one of them falls 
upon all.—Christian Register. 


Invested in permanent endowments, who 
will calculate and add up all the benefits and 
blessings that will accrue to the world from 
this vast sum through the coming years and 
centuries? Who shall say to any man that 
has this money that he shall not give it to the 
cause of God and of man? Whereis it written 
in the Bible or out of it, ‘Thou shalt not do 
good?’”’ Who has a right to sit in judgment 
on the gifts of such a man and hinder him 
from doing good? What would the thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of people who 
have been taught and healed and helped by 
these great benefactions say to those who 
would stop these gifts?—Presbyterian Ban- 
ner. 


We object to the present campaign against 
Mr. Rockefeller because it is a misdirected 
campaign; because, however moral are the 
motives which inspire it, the effects are im- 
moral; because it turns the indignation of the 
national conscience away from a national 
wrongdoing; because it promotes national 
pride instead of cultivating national humil- 
ity; because its effect is to make men plume 
themselves on their superior holiness who, in 
fact, lack not the spirit but only lack the 
ability to make of trade a successful war; 
because it singles out one illustrious example 
of a pernicious system and leaves the system 
itself unrebuked; because it thus tends to 


Pharisaism, not to public and general repent- 
ance and reformation.—The Outlook. 


Of course we believe that the Lord can and 
will bless the work in the foreign missionary 
field that will be done by Mr. Rockefeller’s 
$100,000; but we also believe that just in pro- 
portion as the Board’s accepting that gift con- 
tributes to the condoning of the Standard Oil 
Company’s methods, and to the fastening of 
its oppressive grip upon this country (and 
surely that will be quite a good deal), just in 
the same proportion will the acceptance of 
the gift prove a curse to the American peo- 
ple and a menace to our free institutions. In 
other words, that the good it will do to the 
cause of missions and the heathen will be more 
than overbalanced by the harm it will inflict 
upon our own people in this country.—Reli- 
gious Telescope. 


It is to be regretted that there are in 
churches members who do break the Ten 
Commandments, but that fact does not justify 
the Church in taking a position which would 
be so construed as to lower its ethical stand- 
ards, even though the construction should be 
a misrepresentation of the actual facts. The 
Church should stand for the highest ethical 
ideals. We have no doubt that charges have 
been made against Mr. Rockefeller and the 
Standard Oil Company, and like corporations, 
which, upon investigation, will prove to be 
untrue. If some should prove to be true, the 
Christian Church could not approve them. 
The Board of Foreign Missions has been in- 
voluntarily put in a position where it must 
decide for its Church what, in the public mind 
at least, shall be its attitude toward these ques- 
tions.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


Is there any danger in accepting a certain 
donation that the church so aided will be be- 
guiled into exalting benevolence as the uni- 
versal virtue, the atonement for all wrongs 
which it follows or with which it companies? 
If there is, of course no money can pay for so 
much moral muddlement. Or is there danger 
that the ministry of the denomination will 
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feel toward the donor an obligation not to de- 
nouance sins of which he might supposedly be 
guilty? Of course, no money could pay for 
such moral emasculation. Any church ought 
to be prepared to make any sacrifice whatever 
for the preservation of its own ethical vitality 
not only above deterioration, but above doubt. 
But we do not conceive that Mr. Rockefeller’s 
donation exposes the Congregational people, 
either ministry or laity, to any of these detri- 
ments. So far from being induced thereby to 
condone those things for which the giver is 
commonly criticised—whether justly or un- 
justly is not relevant to the present point— 
they really seem at this moment more liable 
to exaggerate their enormity.—The Interior. 





The Debt of the West 


Governor Herrick of Ohio, in his speech on 
Forefather’s Day, before the Orange, N. J., 
New England Society, paid this tribute of 
gratitude to the Christian home missionaries 
who shaped the destinies of the states of the 
Interior: 

Ohio and all the newer states owe an- 
other incalculable debt to the Puritan in 
the work of the home missionaries sent 
out by New England. They were heart- 
ily supported by the people at home. It 
was one of those home missionaries of 
Puritan stock whose farseeing statesman- 
ship, courage and heroic endurance saved 
to the Union the magnificent States of 
Oregon and Washington when the united 
wisdom at Washington would have sur- 
rendered them to British control. Thus 
has the tide of immigration of the Puri- 
tans swept on with irresistible force, and 
we of the newer states recognize our im- 
mense obligation to the Puritans beyond 
all power of repayment, except to carry 
forward their great work, which is for 
the advancement of the human race. 
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For nearly a half century Jewett Pianos 
have been known as a very high type. 
They have received the unqualified com- 
mendation of musicians of International 
reputation. Each design is a study in 
structural richness and appeals to people 
of fine tastes, and is fully warranted to 
give entire satisfaction to the most critical; 
back of that guarantee are the character, 
standing and prestige of a business career 
of forty-four years. 

To meet the immense demand, we build 
Jewett Pianos in large quantities, which 
accounts for their reasonable price. 

NOTE.—We sell Jewett Pianos anywhere by mail 
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are paying for it. And we guarantee satisfaction 
FREE—Send to us for free Jewett Plan, illustrated catalogue and indorsements 


of musicians. A postal request will bring them. Do it today and learn how to 
secure a high grade piano for the least money and on easy terms. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Ministers’ Meeting 


Last Monday’s gathering proved unusually 
interesting. Several reports of conditions in 
the churches were given, among them an 
account of the long service of Rev. George 
H. Bird in South Chicago. Last Sunday was 
the twenty-fourth anniversary of his settle- 
ment. No minister has been settled in any 
of our churches so long as he, and no pastor- 
ate has been more fruitful in spiritual results. 
With him is the superintendent of the Sun- 
day school when he began work. These two 
men have wrought together, eye to eye, all 
these years. There were six services Sun- 
day, with vespers in the afternoon, and a 
funeral. Every year now confirms Mr. Bird 
in his belief that long pastorates may be a 
very great blessing. The subject for dis- 
cussion at the meeting, The Missing Element 
in Preaching, created great interest. Some 
thought that the failure of today is in our 
conception of God. Nor do we dwell enough 
on the fact of sin and need of forgiveness. 
Hence we overlook the vital truth that Christ 
‘was crucified in order to save men from sin. 
It was felt by all that the lack is to be met 
in the cultivation of a piety based on real 
faith in Jesus Christ and the power of the 
message he came into the world to deliver. 


interest in the Churches 


Meetings have been held in various churches 
quietly but with good results. Last week 
and this week Lake View and Lincoln Park 
Churches united with a good attendance. 
Next week services will generally be held in 
most churches. Fellowship meetings have 
been held in the North Shore churches since 
March 27. Four days each week have been 
given to each of the churches—Evanston, 
Winnetka, Wilmette, Rogers Park and Ra- 
venswood—the pastors conducting the serv- 
ices with such assistance as they have de- 
sired. The meetings will not close till April 
28. 





HONEST CONFESSION 
A Doctor’s Talk on Food. 

There are no fairer set of men on earth than 
the doctors, and when they find they have 
been in error they are usually apt to make 
honest and manly confession of the fact. 

A case in point is that of an eminent prac- 
titioner, one of the good old school, who lives 
in Texas. His plain, unvarnished tale needs 
mo dressing up: 

“7 had always had an intense prejudice, 
which I can now see was unwarrantable and 
unreasonable, against all muchly advertised 
foods. Hence, I never read a line of the many 
“ads.’ of Grape-Nuts, nor tested the food till 
last winter. 

““While in Corpus Christi for my health, 
and visiting my youngest son, who has four 
of the ruddiest, healthiest little boys I ever 
saw, I ate my first dish of Grape-Nuts food 
for supper with my little grandsons. I became 
exceedingly fond of it and have eaten a pack- 
age of it every week since, and find it a de- 
licious, refreshing and strengthening food, 
leaving no ill effects whatever, causing no 
eructations (with which I was formerly much 
troubled), no sense of fullness, nausea, nor 
distress of stomach in any way. 

“There is no other food that agrees with 
me so well, or sits as lightly or pleasantly 
upon my stomach as this does. Iam stronger 
and more active since I began the use of 
Grape-Nuts than I have been for 10 years, and 
am no longer troubled with nausea and indi- 
gestion.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 





Mr. Dawson in Chicago 

Mr. Dawson will be in the city one Sunday 
and three week days the last of April. Noon 
meetings will be held in the audience room of 
the Y. M. C. A. and evening meetings in 
Plymouth, New England and Union Park 
Churches, thus providing for a great meeting 
on each side of the city. It is a matter of re- 
gret that Mr. Dawson could not have given us 
a week, or even amonth. A city with nearly 
2,000,000 people, as the recent census shows, 
cannot be moved by any brief series of meet- 
ings no matter how gifted or earnest the 
preacher. 


Return of President Harper 


The many friends of this great educator 
will be glad to learn that he is in better 
health, and has more strength than even his 
physicians anticipated. He has taken up his 
work again and is discharging all his duties as 
if he were a well man. He himself is much 
encouraged. He is treated by Dr. Billings 
with the Réntgen rays, and the results seem 
to be favorable. Still the shadow hangs over 
him. 

Rev. F. D. Burhans and Washington Park Church 

This church, one of the younger of the city 
churches, has had a remarkable growth during 
the pastorate of Mr. Burhans. Within five 
years he has received 370 members, and in 
spite of removals which ina region of flats 
are constant, there is a resident membership 
of over three hundred. The Sunday school 
crowds the rooms almost to suffocation. The 
church has been burdened by a heavy respon- 
sibility to the Building Society which it is 
striving heroically to meet. With these obli- 
gations removed and the needed additions 
to the present building made the chureh 
should become one of the largest in the city. 
Mr. Burhans has recently been called to Iowa 
City, but at the unanimous request of his peo- 
ple he has declined the call. Other promising 
churches have sought his service but he feels 
it his duty and privilege to remain where he is. 


The Action of the American Board 


Although there are different opinions in 
Chicago and in the Northwest, for the most 
part the corporate members of the Board have 
favored the action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. The co-operating committee has been 
practically a unit. Business men generally 
have favored it. Some ministers have not 
seen their way clear to approve without quali- 
fications, but the majority have felt that the 
Board could not justly refuse Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s gift. No one feels that in approving 
the action of the Board any judgment has 
been passed in reference to the methods of 
the Standard Oil or of the railway corpora- 
tions, or of Mr. Rockefeller. Many feel that so 
long as this man is in good standing among the 
Baptists, Congregationalists are not called 
upon to bear testimony against him by refus- 
ing his gift. Perhaps it would be right to say 
that while no one doubts the conscientiousness 
of the protestors it is a fact that those who are 
most deeply interested in the work of the 
Board are most ready to approve the decision 
of the Prudential Committee. Every one re- 
grets the trial to which the Board has been 
subjected and the difference in opinion which 
has developed between brethren, but, as has 
been said, the majority of the friends of the 
Board are in favor of the action it has taken. 

Chicago, April 15. FRANKLIN. 





Admirers of Evan Roberts who deprecate 
the pressure brought to bear on him to con- 
tinue in his work, though apparently on the 
verge of nervous collapse, are writing to the 
English papers protesting against any mis- 
taken kindness or expectation that God in 
his case will alter the inevitable laws of bodily 
health. Certain it is that some of his recent 
forthgivings have been close to the border of 
sanity. 
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The Approwed 
Effer- 


9? ELE a Sencess 
A. 
‘Neuse’ Headaches 


SICK a INDIGESTION 


Acts pleasantly, quickly, with such general beneficent 
effects that it has retained the favor of 
Physicians and the Public 


for more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


WOODWARD’S 
“Gripe Water” 


Safest and Best 
Remedy for all 
Disorders of 
Infants and 
Children. 


Aids Teething. 
Pro motes Digestion, 
Prevents Convulsions. 


‘a Babies Like It. 


** For over five years I have used I ad ‘GRIPE 
WATER,? and have advised my friends to do so, 
I cannot speak too highly ofit, I found it very dene- 
Jicial to myself during nursing.”” MRS, A. THOMAS, 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 


E. FOUGERA & CO., New York. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The celebrated and ome lish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprieto DWARDS & SON. 
Queen Victoria St., London, "hegiend. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
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J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mase. 














J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
] All modern improvements un‘er one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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To Train Unskilled Girls 


Boston has never provided a Mechanic Arts 
High Sehool for its girls, although it has an 
exeellent one for boys. A little knowledge of 
plain sewing and cooking, some rudimentary 
lessons in drawing, are the extent of manual 
training in our public schools, and the gram- 
mar scheel graduate who expects to earn her 
living with her hands has no choice, if she is 
poor, but to join the ranks of unskilled laber 
—to do up bundles in shops, paste on labels, 
sew on tags in factories or some other low- 
grade, ill-paying work, where competition is 
terribly severe. Reeognizing this condition, a 
number of representative Boston people, es- 
pecially interested in working girls started 
nearly a year ago a new charitable enterprise 
in the form of a free trade school. Miss 
Edith M. Howes is chairman of the executive 
committee, and among the others well known 
to our readers are Mrs. Kehew and Miss 
O. M. E. Rowe. 

A large old dwelling house at 674 Massachu- 
setts Avenue has been fitted up for class work, 
and fifty young girls, between fourteen and 
seventeen years of age, have eagerly taken 
advantage of the opportunity for instruction 
in plain sewing, dressmaking, embroidery, 
design and color work, millinery and operat- 
ing on power machines. It was interesting to 
visit the school at its recent exhibition and 
sale, to see the classes in session and to ex- 
amine the work turned out during this first 
experimental year. Certainly the school has 
abundantly justified itself, and appeals to the 
hearts and pocket-books of those who believe 
that the truest charity is to help the poor and 
unskilled to help themselves. 

Miss Florence Marshall, the director, has 
had a wide experience among working girls, 
and has practical ideals for the school and for 
keeping a hold on the girls who go out from 
it. A part of her work is investigating em- 
ployments for young girls and assisting them 
to find positions where they can turn their 
school knowledge to a money account. The 
school’s moral influence over the scholars— 
mostly Irish—is noticeable even to a casual 
visitor. In half-hour morning ‘‘ assemblies ”’ 
ideals as to practical morals—truth-telling, 


business honor, becoming behavior, eleanli- 9 2 
ness, etc.—are discussed, and are by no means e n | 
the least valuable result of the school’s infiu- 












You Can Save Something 
Every Day With A New 


Glenwood 
“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Leading dealers sell them everywhere 
as the standard range. 












ence upon the wage-earners who go out from it. 


INGER that stands the 
Ye Shall Live Also 





t For over half a century we have been | 
Can you affirm the fact of Christ? If so, tes mane gee Clothes in our own | 
you have everything. It is unreasonable to e workrooms here in Boston—clothes | 
suppose that Christ is not king of immortal- of ti me. that would well serve our reputation | 
ity. He is not less in heaven than he was for good work, good fabrics, fair per 
on earth; it is not rational to suppose that | ; Clothes that would create and hold per- 
medue f Christ ssa 9 th manent business. And that is why absolute satisfaction is 
plisonciog aS ere ane ae eee eee | guaranteed to the man who buys here now. 
it means on earth, and means now; indeed, Correctness of style and perfection of fit have always | 
its power on earth is only the effect and re- | been prominently identified with the name “Macullar Parker | 
sult of its power in heaven. Do you not Ss ay Ale always shall be. Consider, then, if this, our 
think that the name of Jesus would have | Spring Announcement, is not worthy your second thought 
been dead and buried long ago but for one j before you buy our spring and summer clothes. Ready with 





} 
thing—he is not dead? The fact of Christ the Spring Clothes today. | 
and its importance in the testimonies and } 
the experience of men today, spiritual and 


unspiritual alike, is the reflex and the ex- M {| pP k C 

pression of the undoubted truth that the acu ar ar er ompany 
Christ behind it is living still—R. J. Camp- 

bell. 400 Washington Street 


Who is so transcendentally righteous as 
your rascal for once in the right?—Mau- 
rice Hewlett. 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Patent 
Reflectors. Send dimensions for Estimate. OUR 
experience is at your service. State whether Elec- 
tric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, — os On. 
‘ ear 
9 I. . FRINK, NEW YORK- 
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College and Y. M. C. A. in 
Turkey 


BY REV. GEORGE E. WHITE, MARSOVAN 


The seven American colleges for young 
men in Turkey report an aggregate at- 
tendance this year of above 2,400 stu- 
dents, of whom almost 1,000 are in the 
college classes, the remainder being in 
the preparatory departments. It is diffi- 
cult for outsiders to comprehend the limi- 
tations under which religious work is 
carried on, when any gathering of young 
men may be looked upon by the govern- 
ment with suspicion, when Christian ef- 
fort may be maligned as an anti-Moham- 
medan crusade and when every committee 
is tabooed lest the officials take its mem- 
bers for revolutionary comittojis. Yet 
every college has its Christian Associa- 
tion, seeking for the maximum of spir- 
itual influence with the minimum of form, 
and the Ottoman officials show more favor 
to Protestants than to any other class of 
their Christian subjects. These associa- 
tions number 600 men, and their adminis- 
trative councils include representatives of 
various branches of the Oriental Church 
as well as avowed Protestants. Someday 
we hope there may be a general Y. M. 
C. A. secretary for the whole country. 


CHRISTIAN ALUMNI 


Nearly all the graduates of these insti- 
tutions are yet young men, but some of 
them are forming a class of society rep- 
resented by a recent caller on the writer. 
His father is well-to-do, and the son is 
about equally interested in his daily busi- 
ness, his laboratory and his Christian 
work. In his laboratory he is experi- 
menting with electricity and with im- 
proved methods of dyeing, the latter 
being of exceeding importance in the 
home of the Turkish rug. He is confi- 
dent of success, having prayed his way 
through every difticulty hitherto, and hav- 
ing drawn up a written pledge as to busi- 
ness methods, one point being his prom- 
ise of one-tenth of the profits of his dyeing 
in benevolence. His Christian work in- 
cludes the teaching of a large Bible class 
of men and a leading part in the Y. M. 
C. A. of his home church. 


JOHN MCNEIL COMING 


Men from the colleges and others are 
looking forward with earnest anticipation 
to a seven days’ series of meetings to be 
held in Constantinople beginning May 6, 
and to be addressed twice daily by the 
Seotch evangelist, Rev. John MeNeil. 
Missionaries and Christian workers of 
all classes desire to learn more thoroughly 
the secret of ‘the Spirit filledlife.” Dele- 
gates from Cesarea will come up to that 
meeting in the spirit of a gracious revival 
that followed the special meetings of the 
New Year Week of Prayer. 


Rey. R. A. Torrey, whose mission in 
London closed March 30, estimates that 
he addressed close upon 800,000 persons 
and that inquirers have been about 7,000 
in number. He claims that whole fami- 
lies of fashionable West End folk, some 
with titles, have been converted. He is 
more than satisfied with his success and 
especially pleased with the aid he has had 
from Low Church Anglicans who have 
co-operated with him more than have 
Nonconformists. 
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Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
| School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
| made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 

air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention this paper for free pamphlet. 














Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
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| JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 





St.Paul 


AEN D 


Minneapoli 


There are four magnificent fast daily trains 
via the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
from Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
two to Superior and Duluth. 

This is the direct route. Its double-track line, 
complete block signal system, and other provi- 


sions forsafety andspeedare without a superior. 
The service and equipment found on such trains as the famous 
electric-lighted North-Western Limited to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and the electric-lighted Duluth-Superior Limited to the Head-of- 
the-Lakes, include all that skill and liberal expenditure can provide 
for comfortable and luxurious travel. 

Beginning June 1, round-trip summer tourist tickets will be on sale daily 
from Chicago at the rate of $16.00 round trip toSt. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and $20.00 round trip to Superior and Duluth, with correspondingly 
low rates from all points. 




























All agents sell tickets via this line, 
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Mounts Princeton, Yale and Harvard, from Buena Vista. 


N Colorado a hundred thousand square 
contain a hundred and fifty mountain 
that are over thirteen thousand feet high. 
is ten times as.many as all Europe holds. 


Send 10 cents for ‘*Colorado,’’ a handsome, finely illustrated book, 
well worth reading. 


P. S. EUSTIS, 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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IN TRAVELING IS ASSURED BY PATRONIZING 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. USING 


FROM NEW ORLEANS TO ALL POINTS IN LOUIS- 
IANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND 
CALIFORNIA. 
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College and University in | 
Wisconsin 


The recognition of new oceasions and new | 
duties in Christian education is made evident | 
by a recent announcement as to the future | 
policy of Ripon College. President Hughes | 
states that Ripon College has somewhat defi- 
nitely become affiliated with the university. 
Hereafter their terms of admission will be 
the same and they will have the same list of 
accredited high schools. Furthermore, the | 
courses will be so arranged that a student 
may pass from a class in Ripon to the same 
work in the university without examination; | 
and if a student spends two years in Ripon, 
he may enter a professional school in the uni- 
versity and a credit for professional | 
studies on his B. A. degree, thus shortening 
his way to a sc aleiaiea by one or two years. 
Lawrence University, a Methodist college at 
Appleton, has entered into a similar agree- 
ment with the State University; but the chiet 
promoter of this plan of union is President 
Hughes of Ripon. 

The step seems to some a surrender to the 
university. Bat when we face the facts, we 
see that it is rather a concession from the uni- 
versity to the college. Of late years the av- 
erage high school graduate has followed the 
public school system without a break, and 
the detached college has been obliged to gain 
its students from villages too small to support 
a high schoo! or from students who in various 
ways had become detached from the general 
school system. This working of the system 
has led to congestion in the undergraduate 
departments of the university and to impov- 
erishment of the detached college’s source of 
supply. The affiliation means that the uni- 
versity puts its distinct approval upon the 
student who takes the first half or more of 
his course in the college. It gives the college, 
therefore, a better opportunity to get students 
for the first half of the course who expect to 
graduate at the university. 

lo build up numbers from partial course 
students does not appeal to collegiate ambi- 
tion unless it is borne in mind that the end of 
the Christian college is Christian character. 
To secure this end the first years are the best. 
To do its real work, therefore, an arrange- 
ment by Ripon which might bring fifty stu- 
dents into its Freshman Class to take the ear- 
lier part of the college course is better than 
an ability to draw fifty Juniors from the uni- 
versity for the sake of a Ripon degree. In 
this case the humbler ambition is the wiser; 
and if President Hughes’s plan succeeds, the 
step will be in the line of rational progress. 

J. He (¢ 


L’Envoi of the Authors 


When Earth’s last book has been printed and the 
types are twisted and pied, 

Wheu the Smallest Maynard has perished, and the 
Littlest Brown has died, 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it, for The 
Century, at best, 

Till the Houghtons cease from Mifflin and the Serib 
ners are at rest. 

And those that were good shall be Harpers, , te y 
shall sit with the Putnam chaps 

And write on Doubleday, Pages, or an L. C. Page, 
perhaps. 

They shall have real Britons to draw from—Mac 
millan and’ Kegan Paul. 

rhey shall wait an age for their statements, and 
never get tired at all! 

And only MeClure shall praise us, and only MeClurg 
shall bless; 

And no one shall write for an Agent, and none for 
a Private Press. 

But each for the joy of the writing, and each in his 
separate stat 

Shail write the book as he sees it, for the Dodd of 
Meads as they are! 

Carolyn Wells, in the Bookman. 


In this life there is but one sure happiness- 
to live for others.—To/stoi. 
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mountain environment, 


limited to fifteen, leave by White star Line steamers, 
april 29, May 13, June 15, June 24. Register now. 
Other Tours. FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
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STYLE. 
Nickel 
Parts 


Lift Off. 


The 


Bay State Range. 


Popular for the last sixty years. 


THE OVEN BACK IS TRIPLE and 
is lined with pure sheet asbestos, 
so that an even heat is maintained | cooking. 
on all sides of the oven, insuring 
quick and even baking. 

















The Bay State Oven Heat Indi- 
cator eliminates guesswork from 





Has our patented Tea Shelf which, 
when expanded, gives ample room 
Oven Rake and Oven Shelf-Lock- | for two large platters. 
ing device enable cook to baste 
or turn roast without putting her 
hand into the hot oven. 


Can be fitted with Gas Attachment, 
which in nowise interferes with 
using coal fire at the same time. 

Is madewith or without Hot Water 
Reservoir. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


Providence, R. I. Portland Street, 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS MODEL GRAND RANGE, 





Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
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East Northfield, Mass. 


Summer Season June to October — Apartments open all the year. 


° 
Rest Recreation 

In a cool, in Gof, Teanis, Fishing, Boating, 
Swimming. Driving, Automvbiling, 
Mountain Climbing. 


Inspiration 


At the sessions of the Northfield 
Summer Conferences and 
Bible Lectures. 


For illustrated booklet giving detailed information address 


A. G. MVODY, Manager, or H. 5S. STONE, Assistant Manager. 





CLARK’S TOURS 


High elass tours under best management, membership | 


CHU RC Everything for the NEW Churc 
Whatever You Need for the OLD. 


Furniture 6rana Rapids School Furniture Works 
& Wabash Av., Chicago 
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